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Does Your Church Sing 
This Great Hymn? 


Try it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully—Watch for Another Next Week. 
TYCHFIELD Eight 7s. 


James Russet. LowsBtt, 1543 JouN RICHARDSON, 1853 
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1. Men,whose boast it is 
2. Is true free-dom but 
3. They are slaves who fear 


that ye Come of 
to break Fet - ters 
to speak For the 


ra-thers brave and free, 
for our own dear sake, 
fall-en and the weak; 
































If therebreatheon earth a 
And with leath- ern hearts for - get 
They are slaves who will not choose 


slave, Are ye tru- ly free and brave? 
That we owe man-kind a debt? 
Ha -tred, scoff-ing, and a- buse, 














ye do not 
No; true free-dom is 
Rath-er than in si- lence shrink 


feel the chain When it works a_ broth-er’s pain, 
to share All the chains our broth-ers wear, 
From the truth they needs must think; 

















be freed? 
be Ear -nest to make oth-ers free. 
the right with two or three. 


Are ye not base slaves in-deed, Slaves un-wor-thy to 
And, with heart and hand, to 


They areslaveswho dare not be In A- men. 








The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection, 





HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


is the most inspir- 
ing and beautiful 
hymnal in the 
American church. 
All the best loved 
hymns of Chris- 
tian faith are in- 
cluded and, in ad- 
dition, the book is 
distinguished by 
three outstanding 
features: 


Hymns of Social 


Service, 


Hymns of Chris- 
tian Unity, 
Hymns of the 
Inner Life. 


Think of being 
able to sing the So- 
cial Gospel as well 
as to preach it! The 
Social Gospel will 
never seem to be 
truly religious un- 
til the church be- 
gins to sing it. 

*- & * 


Note the beauti- 
ful typography of 
this hymn: large 
notes, bold legible 
words, and all the 
stanzas inside the 
staves. 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, 


Editors 


The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 


Send for returnable copy and prices. 
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EDITORIAL 


A New Interpretation of 
the Human Struggle 


N the first century, B. C., three Rhodean sculptors pro- 

duced a masterpiece called the Laocoén Group, of which 

a marble copy has been preserved in the Vatican Gallery 
at Rome. It is one of the great works of ancient art. It 
represents the death struggle of Laoco6dn and his two sons 
with the serpents that came up out of the Aegean Sea to 
punish the priest for his efforts to warn the people of 
Troy of the dangers of admitting into their city the offered 
Greek present of the wooden horse. In the sculptured 
figures the artists have portrayed the supreme moment of 
suffering when the victims have become conscious of their 
impending fate and are gradually relaxing their efforts 
against the twining folds of the twin monsters. Lessing 
regards this as the world’s greatest masterpiece of sculpture, 
and John G. Holland, an American poet of some distinc- 
tion, has given in his “Marble Prophecy” a sympathetic 
interpretation of this work of art as a voice from out the 
world’s experience, speaking from all the generations that 
are past to all the generations yet to come, of the long 
struggle, the sublime despair, the wild and weary agony 
of man, crushed in the folds of the twin serpents, sin and 
suffering. But a Swedish artist, working on American 
soil, has given a new interpretation to the ancient theme. 
In his studio at the Art Center in Washington, David 
Edstrom is exhibiting a model of his masterpiece, “Man 
Triumphant,” which he has finished after twenty years of 
study. It is the disclosure of his unfaltering conviction 
of man’s invincible power through spiritual endowment 
over the forces that would drag him down. In this piece of 
sculpture, as in the other, it is the struggle of three human 
figures with a serpent enemy. But the struggle is success- 
ful, and the issue is victory rather than defeat. On the 
four sides of the pedestal as the work is described and illus- 


trated in a recent number of “Art and Archzology,” there 
are figures that represent the achievements of mankind 
through physical power, through the cultivation of the in- 
tellect, through the refinement of the emotional nature, 
and through religion. “Man Triumphant” is the Christian 
answer to the paganism and despair of the Rhodean sculp- 
tors at the moment when Christianity was emerging into 
the world. 


The Chicago Street Car 
and Elevated Strike 

T midnight preceding Tuesday, August Ist, a street 
At the last 
moment the workers on the elevated railroad decided to 


car strike went into effect in Chicago. 


join with the surface men, the total number of strikers 
running to about twenty thousand. It has been evident 
for a number of weeks that the tension between the officials 
of the car lines and their employees has been growing, 
but there was a certain optimism which forbade the public 
in general from believing that the narrow margin of dif- 
ference between the two groups in controversy could per- 
mit an actual rupture of relations. The necessary reduc- 
tion in wages due to the change from an eight-cent to a 
seven-cent fare under the direction of the State Utilities 
Commission led the officials of the surface lines to propose 
a change from eighty cents an hour to sixty-five, together 
with an increase of regular working hours from eight to 
nine, after which wages for time-and-a-half should be 
this 
placing seventy-two cents as the minimum of their de- 


paid. The labor union demurred to arrangement, 
mands, and declining to accept the nine-hour schedule. 
Both professed willingness to submit matter in dispute to 
arbitration, but each eliminated certain of the points at 
issue from the attempted plan of conference. Gradually, 


therefore, in spite of earnest efforts made by the many 
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outside groups, the strike has started. The city govern- 
ment appears to be inactive or inefficient in any effort to 
meet the crisis. The city hall administration is discredited 
in the opinion of both groups to the controversy. For 
years it has made the gesture of attempting to secure a 
five-cent fare and used it as a political issue in the face of 
clear evidence that such a fare could not maintain the 
traction companies in solvency. At the present moment 
the labor people involved in the strike are enjoying a holi- 
day and are apparently in high spirits over their freedom. 
Later on if the strike should last will come more serious 
moments. The public is taking quietly and courageously 
the inevitable inconvenience and dislocation of public in- 
terests. This, however, cannot last indefinitely. If the 
strike should run into weeks the effort of the companies to 
fail to breed contention and 
In the incapacity of the city administration to 
meet the situation, groups of public-minded citizens are at- 


resume traffic can hardly 
violence. 


tempting to mediate between the two contesting groups. 
It is to be hoped that their efforts may meet with early 
success ; for, as in all such cases, the losses suffered by the 
managing companies and by the labor unions, great as they 
are, are insignificant in comparison with the loss and in- 
convenience to the public, which is the innocent by- 
stander. 


The Place of Athletics 


in Education 
IGNS are increasing that the responsible heads of uni- 
versities, colleges and other educational institutions 

are troubled by the tendencies in college and high school 
Contests between the students of 


athletics. different 


schools are valuable in developing the physical well being 
of student personnel, stimulating loyalty to one’s college, 
But these excellent 


features have almost been lost to sight in the present pas- 


and promoting good sportsmanship. 


sion for athletic prestige, and the methods employed to 
secure it. Among the unhappy results of the athletic pro- 
grams of many of the schools today are the special train- 
ing, and often the dangerous overtraining, of a particu- 
than the uniform physical 
the extraordinary efforts 


made to secure promising athletes for the teams, in which 


lar group of students, rather 
culture of the entire number; 
attempts the alumni take an active, and sometimes an un- 
due part, indicating their feeling that winning teams are 
more important to the institution than a properly equipped 
and adequately paid faculty; the practice of securing a 
coach who is successful in developing victorious teams, no 
matter what his moral influence may be upon the student 
body, and a willingness to pay such a man a salary quite 
out of proportion to those received by the other instruc- 
tors; and the stimulation of fierce rivalry between the com- 
peting schools, resulting in mass attendance of students at 
the games, and a growing tendency to gamble on their 
results. These and other considerations are leading to 
serious study of the problem by college and high school 
heads, and the development of plans to limit the area of 


competition and the importance of coaches. In some such 
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ways alone can athletics be kept from absorbing an undue 
proportion of student interest, and becoming a menace to 
educational efficiency. 


Are We Socially and 
Morally Bankrupt? 

INGFIELD-STRATFORD, a distinguished Eng. 

lishman, has written a book to prove that the world 
is socially and morally bankrupt. He calls it “Facing Re. 
ality,” and his thesis is that the failure to face facts is the 
cause of all the ills that affect us, twisting our minds into 
every kind of “complex,” and that our first duty is to un- 
tangle our thoughts. The fact that we refuse to face is 
that the old order of things, in statecraft, in industry, in 
religion, is a wreck, and we go on make-believing that it is 
Unfortunately, we have not the wit of 
the County Council in the west of England when it re 
solved, first, to build a new jail; second, to use the ma- 
terial of the old jail to build the new one; third, to keep 
the old one going until the new one was ready. Instead, 
we live in a world of chimeras, inverted by advertising, by 
journalism, by political and social catch-phrases, refusing 
At times we bethink 
ourselves to be serious, till the first toy balloon floats by, 
and we go after that. One more war will wipe out human- 
Truly, it is 
a stinging indictment of the careless, thoughtless, jazz 
temper of the times; but like so many such arraignments, 


as good as ever. 


to see realities and think straight. 


ity; yet we have not time to bother about it. 


it leaves us well nigh where it found us, without any real 
solution or any way out—except to say that only a change 
in the basic attitude of the minds of men can save the 
present civilization. 


The Ministry and 
Church Going 
ECRUITING the ministry is not, after all, so im 
portant as recruiting the laity. There are thous 
ands more ministers now without adequate audiences than 
ministers with adequate audiences. Nor is it true that 
every minister of ability has a hearing. Nearly every city 
the scandal of a church where a scholar ané 
Christian gentleman ministers to meager congregations. 
Interviews with ministers who have left their profession 
since the war—and they are pathetically numerous—ind:- 
cate that one of the chief factors in the discouragement o! 
these ministers has been their inability to secure a hearing 
In many liberal churches the laity have come to the cot 
clusion that they can worship God on the golf course 
quite as well as in the church. In conservative churches 
there are thousands of laymen who insist on the same old 
sermons concerning primary obedience to Christ being 
preached over and over, but they are unwilling to go and 
hear them with any degree of regularity. The Unitarian 
lavmen’s league, in raising the slogan “Recruit the Laity,” 
has touched the tender spot in our sick denominations. 
With the best educated ministry in the United States the 
Unitarian churches have marked time for a generation 
when they have not actually lost in numbers. The Lay- 


exhibits 
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men’s league believes the trouble is not with the ministers 
but with the laity. That is a new note to sound in a time 
when all the responsibility for church welfare has been 
placed upon the bowed shoulders of an over worked pro- 
Save in the most exceptional circumstances a 
church is no stronger than its morning congregation. While 
the modern church has many enterprises including edu- 
cation, recreation, and socialization, none of these good 
tasks can go forward with energy except they be backed 
by a congregation of people who love the altars of God. 
In social worship is to be found the dynamic by which our 
idealistic impulses are both enriched and sustained. 


fession. 


Racial Prejudice 
on the Increase 


GLY antagonisms are appearing in the American life. 

While most European nations have had at one time 
or another an anti-semitic party, there has been none in 
this country. The articles in the Dearborn Independent 
and the widely heralded newspaper reports of discrimina- 
tions against Jews in educational institutions have helped 
us to become conscious of the fact that a large section of 
tLe Jewish race now lives in the United States. As the 
children of the ghetto press into the educational institu- 
tions, into the leadership of political parties, into journalis- 
tic enterprises and into great financial institutions, there is 
the usual reaction to these encroachments. The friction 
netween white and yellow races on the Pacific coast is an 
undiminished fact. The most serious racial problem of 
\merica is that in the northern cities. Here white and 
black labor compete in » variety of enterprises. The re- 
sentment of the white man is directed against a race which 
starts with nothing and through industry and thrift ac- 
quires some degree of leadership in the community. A 
wrong-headed leadership in the labor unions bars out 
black membership. This compels the Negro to be a 
“scab.” The white labor union man refuses to allow the 
biack man to cooperate, and then starts a riot against him 
when he competes. This fact transfers to the north the 
center of interest in the working out of the problem of 
the negro. The riots in Texas recently show that the 
south has not found a solution, but unless Christian states- 
tianship meets the problem more serious things will de- 
velop in the north. Meanwhile the gospel of racial tolera- 
tion and universal brotherhood waits upon the ministry of 
ihe church. How many pulpits dare to give forth this 
fundamental doctrine ? 


A Theatre School to 
Teach Preachers 
NGERSOLL used to say that on the stage they pretend 
to be natural, and in the pulpit it is natural to pretend. 
lt was a wicked saying when printed without the winning 
smile; but what would he have said had he heard of a 
theatre school organized to teach preachers, not how to act, 
but how to use their voices to the best advantage? Such an 
enterprise is now afoot in New York city, conducted by 
Evelyn Hall, an actress, under Theatre School auspices— 
which proves that the melancholy Preacher of Jerusalem 
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was wrong when he said there is nothing new under the 
sun. Nor is it a thing to be laughed at. Many a good 
sermon is spoiled because the preacher does not know how 
to deliver it. Surely, if the preacher has the best of good 
news to tell, he ought to use every aid of art to tell it. 
Joseph Parker learned much from his friend Sir Henry 
Irving, and Beecher used to study Edwin Booth—asking 
him to repeat the Lord’s prayer, that he might hear it in 
a manner worthy of its depth and beauty. As between an 
vntaught voice and an artificial elocution there is little to 
choose ; but without going to either extreme there is an art 
of using the voice which brings out its natural quality and 
power, and it should be employed in the service of the 
gospel. 
Theatre School are to be commended, if thereby they learn 


The ministers who have joined the class at the 


to tell the old story in tones of haunting loveliness. 


“Old Gospel Tent’ and 
Columbia University 


T r11oth Street and Amsterdam Avenue, New York 

City, not far from the gates of Columbia University, 
stands the Old Gospel Tent, where revival services are 
supposed to be conducted. Nowhere is real evangelism 
more needed than in New York—where America may be 
seen at its brilliant best and worst—but the men of the Old 
Gospel Tent think it much more important to denounce 
Darwin and defy the university—challenging its profes- 
sors to debate, describing them as “baboon boosters,” 
and the like. 
and angels, an ignorant religion yelping at the gates of a 
great university ! 
Christian evangelism fallen that it must play at clap-trap 


” 


“monkey-lovers, What a spectacle for men 


To such depth has the noble office of 


to attract a crowd, belittling philosophy, ridiculing science, 
the while a wandering evangelist announces himself “as a 
great authority on evolution!” How one longs for the 
tender, human appeal of Gipsy Smith, the spiritual common 
sense of Moody, or the winsomeness of George Truett! 
Truly Erasmus was right: “By identifying the new learn- 
ing with heresy you make orthodoxy synonymous with 
ignorance.” 


Bernard Shaw 
on the Church 


SKED “What effect do you think it would have on 
A the country if every church were shut and every par- 
son unfrocked? Do you think a religion is a necessity for 
the development of a nation? And if so, must it not have 
some organization for its development? or do you believe 
that nothing can be organized in the realm of the spirit in 
this present existence ?” 
salutary effect indeed. 
ible demand for the re-establishment of the church, which 
would then start again without the superstitions that make 
it so impossible today. At present the church has to make 
itself cheap in all sorts of ways to induce people to attend 
its services; and the cheaper it makes itself the less people 
attend. Its articles are out of date; its services are out of 
date; and its ministers are men to whom such things do 


Bernard Shaw replied: “A very 


It would soon provoke an irresist- 
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not matter because they are out of date themselves. The 
marriage service and the burial service are unbearable to 
people who take them seriously—and please do not con- 
clude that I am thinking now of the current foolish and 
prudish objections to the sensible and true part of the mar- 
riage service. Your main point is what would happen if 
the people suddenly found themselves without churches 
and rituals. So many of them would find that they had 
been deprived of a necessity of life that the want would 
have to be supplied; and there would presently be more 
churches than ever, and fuller ones. The only people who 
can do without churches are the simple materialists on the 
one hand, and on the other those who have no use for 
institutional worship because their churches are their own 
souls. That is the Quaker position; but you find such 
people in all circles. They are sometimes artists, some- 
times philosophers; and the irony of circumstance has 
landed one of them in the extraordinary predicament of 
being a dean.” Again: “Do you think Christ is still a 
living influence in the present day?” “Yes; but there are, 
as he expected there would be, a good many very un- 
Christ-like people trading under his name: for instance, 
St. Paul. The wholesale rebellion against his influence 
which culminated in the war has turned out so very badly 
that just at present there are probably more people who 
feel that in Christ is the only hope for the world than there 


” 


ever were before in the lifetime of men now living. 


The New Objectives 


T is growing clear beyond all misreading that the im- 


portant religious bodies are becoming weary of the 

lesser things that have held a dominant place in their 
agenda of late, and are desirous of digging down to the 
deeper and richer veins of spiritual ore that lie as yet un- 
tapped in the rocky depths of our age. They are quite 
convinced that for some time past they have been engaged 
in surface activities of a more or less secondary import- 
ance, and they are not content that such shall continue to 
be the case. 

Some of them have been disturbed by a type of literalism 
that mistakes minor elements of biblical doctrine for funda- 
mentals, and sometimes goes quite astray as to whether 
the items so regarded are even matters of biblical teaching 
at all. Much dust has been thrown in the air by people 
of this sort, who have imagined that the time had come 
to turn back the clock of religious scholarship, and return 
to conceptions of truth that began to fade into obscurity 
a half century ago. In some of the religious bodies there 
had been no little disquietude as to whether such reaction- 
ary teachings might not be forced into the schools sup- 
ported by church money ,and even formulated into creeds 
that might bind the mind and conscience of the coming 
generation with the dead hand of the past. 

In the face of such a movement, which at times looked 
rather formidable, men of educated spirit, who supposed 
that certain great milestones in the history of Christian 
truth had been passed forever, began to search their souls 
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to discover whether they were willing to go on with or. 
ganizations that appeared ready to commit themselves tp 
the leadership of men of the medieval mind. It is not to 
be doubted that some men who should have been of braver 
fibse have actually left the ministry, finding little to give 
them heart in the reactionary tendency of recent days 
Happily that time is passing, and the tokens are more en. 
couraging than for many months past. One by one the 
leading religious bodies are putting themselves on record 
as unwilling to be led into by-paths of conservative dog. 
matism. The desperate efforts now being made to galvan. 
ize the dying cause of fundamentalism now that it has 
been driven from its opportunity to dominate some of the 
communions on which it had its designs, are proof that 
it is soon to take its place among the minor matters that 
lurk in the borderlands of Christian thinking, ready to 
come forth again when a suitably lamentable period recurs 
in human affairs. As the gospel reasserts its power over 
the lives of men and nations, literalism and apocalypticism 
of all kinds find themselves of small moment in the program 
of the church. Of that type of thinking the aware and 
alert souls who are concerned for the progress of the 
kingdom of God have had enough and quite enough. They 
want a vital and progressive faith. 


Nor are the devoted people in the churches to be satis- 
fied with the so-called “forward movements” which have 
been launched by the various denominations during recent 
years. For a time, under the stimulus of the Inter-church 
Werld Movement, and then to make up its arrearages, such 
work was taken up with earnestness and success. But 
every promotional leader in the different religious bodies 
knows that the spell of the “drive” idea has been broken. 
Most of the members in the churches are weary to despera- 
tion with the incessant repetition of the financial shibbol- 
eths of their denomination. The business of the pro 
moter has been pushed with the relentless urgency of the 
professional real estate or insurance salesman, and most 
of the religious enthusiasm which was at first aroused has 
subsided. 

Furthermore it has gradually dawned upon the thought 
ful members of the various churches that the money raised 
in such spasms of promotional zeal hardly exceeds the 
amounts which would come into the treasuries of the dif 
ferent missionary and benevolent boards in the regular 
process of their work, and by the far more constructive 
efforts of systematic instruction on the great theme of 
world evangelism and philanthropy. And the pathetic 
spectacle of the churches using their enormous energies, 9 
needed in the more effective ministries of the salvation of 
the social order of this and every other land, in drives fot 
the raising of money to build up denominational, oftet 
actually sectarian, institutions, is sufficient to make men 
and women of the serious and reflective sort question 
whether there is not some more effectual activity in which 
the ecclesiastical machinery of the present time could be 
employed. 

And it is this note of denominational pride and solicitude 
which make still more futile the message of the church 


today. There are religious bodies whose members appeat 
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to be drilled in the habit of losing no moment of oppor- 
tunity to magnify the denomination as an end in itself. It 
has reached the point where experienced attendants upon 
religious gatherings, even of a cooperative and interdenom- 
jnational character, know perfectly well that when the 
representatives of certain denominations get upon their 
feet they will not be able to resist the impulse, or the ex- 
plicit direction, to pronounce somewhere in their speech 
the name of their sect. They can be counted on with the 
certainty of gravitation. And the emergence of the de- 
nominational label never fails to bring an amused smile to 
the faces of those who know the psychology of the closed 
denominational mind. 

A foreign missionary magazine came to hand a short 
time ago dealing with a most important and interesting 
field. But the editors of that publication appeared to have 
exhausted themselves in encomiums upon and promotion of 
the particular “forward movement” of their own church. 
One would have supposed that the “movement” mentioned 
was the principal theme of the New Testament, and that 
the apostles had spent their lives in its creation and 
furtherance. 

The church will not come to its own as long as it is 
cursed with literalism and reaction in its leadership, or 
depends on drives, movements, and spasms of evangelistic 
or financial promotion, or wastes its efforts on the divisive, 
unconvincing and sinful arts of denominational self- 
Nor while such features have the right of 
way in any portion of the great brotherhood of Jesus will 
men and women of light and learning take up the Chris- 
tian cause with passion and joy. 


exaltation. 


What is needed in the church today is a new body of 
objectives. These ought not to be of a dogmatic or doc- 
trinal sort, for the day of such things has passed away. 
Christian truth is as precious and convincing as ever in 
the past. But it must be the truth of Jesus and not the 
creeds of dialectitians. These objectives will not be of the 
texture of campaigns after numbers of church members or 
large sums of money. These are useful and indeed neces- 
But when they become the objectives 
of Christian effort they fail of the values they might other- 


wise possess. 


sary in their way. 


The new objectives will not magnify de- 
nominational importance or prestige. If the churches are 
to save their lives it will be by losing them in the divine 
service of God and humanity. 

It is time there was a new and mighty impulse to carry 
Christianity to the entire non-Christian world. The day 
has come for a fresh arousal of enthusiasm in behalf of 
a world evangel. The preaching of the great pioneers of 
missionary adventure was a compelling challenge to the 
church. Everywhere today the opportunity is given to 
interpret in fresh and stimulating terms the message of 
the faith. The story of the cross is enriched with a score 
of practical and essential features which the early mis- 
Education, 
medical and surgical efficiency, industrial skill, home cul- 
lure, are all forms of missionary service which help to 
make Christianity a vital and compelling power in the non- 
Christian world. 


Sionaries had not faced as great opportunties. 
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It is time there was a new missionary evangel. The 
church is waiting for it and the world is prepared. If the 
churches were to throw themselves into such an effort, 
through the diffusion of missionary information and earn- 
est emphasis upon the supreme missionary motives which 
have always thrilled the hearts of the church, a new and 
marvelous era might be inaugurated in all the lands where 
the faith of Jesus is still on terms of mere tolerance and 
suspicion. If Christianity could be preached in forms 
adapted to the intellectual life of orient and occident alike, 
and not in the self-annihilating and unscientific terms of 
many missionary propagandists, there would be a welcome 
for it everywhere. If its program of expansion could be 
made so natural a part of the church activities, that with- 
out the stress and storm of financial appeal the opportunity 
were given the church to offer the message of the gospel 
as quietly and urgently as the home communities provide 
instruction for their children in the schools, and if most 
of all the sectarian note could be taken out of the message, 
so that what is now the weakness and scandal of missions 
might be changed into the glory of their unifying power 
in the church, the new objective might be attained. 

And most of all, and best, the mind of the church in the 
home land would be lifted above the pitiful controversies 
now projected by literalists, and millenarians. If they 
were given less consideration by the church that had a 
really great task upon its heart, they would soon cease to 
disturb. Nor would it be necessary to institute drives and 
movements to take care of the imperial interests of Chris- 
tianity. When something of vital and convincing character 
is in hand, funds are to be found without the employment 
of methods which lower the dignity of the church, and 
give the impression of her totally reluctant and unper- 
suaded spirit. Then too will the great lesson of the for- 
eign mission field become effective in the home area, that 
the message of Christ is never likely to be taken seriously 
as long as those who bear it are divided. 


Law and Justice 


cans have done an extraordinarily small amount of 

thinking. Most of them accept their form of gov- 
ernment with a delightful simplicity which never indulges 
in comparison with other forms and never analyzes the 
And 
although we live in a land which surrounds us by a vast 
machinery of law few of our people ever stop to think 
seriously about law or their relation to it. 


"TL cont are some subjects concerning which Ameri- 


sanctions which lie at the basis of all organized life. 


There come 
times, however, when we are fairly startled into thought. 
Perhaps it suddenly appears that this vast and intricate 
system which has been constructed to further the ends of 
justice can defeat those very purposes. Perhaps we come 
to see that a series of sanctions evolved in relation to one 
type of life may work deep and lasting injury when life 
itself changes its form in definite and far reaching ways. 
Then we wonder if we are caught in a legal blind alley 
We wonder if law is to become the foe of civilization. 
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At such a time there is one book for us to read. It is 
a volume not very large in size though it will require close 
and careful reading. And it is a volume whose great im- 
portance will dawn upon us as we read and will be increas- 
ingly apparent as we think with careful honesty regarding 
what we have read. This volume is “The Spirit of the 
Common Law,” by Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard 
Law School. It is published by the Marshall Jones Com- 
pany of Boston and the lectures which compose it make up 
the first volume of the Dartmouth Alumni Lectureship, 
given on the Guernsey Center Moore Foundation in 1921. 

The trained reader will observe at once that the book is 
characterized by the most extraordinary erudition applied 
He will 
move along paths of history covering great distances guid- 


with sure and easy mastery to the task in hand. 
ed by a mind familiar with all the way. He will have a 
constant sense of clear and daring thought in a field where 
it is particularly easy to be content with the expression of 
rubber stamp opinions. But most of all he will discover 
that the great and fundamental problems as to the relation 
of law to human welfare are quite frankly and quite can- 
didly faced. And he will see a great light falling upon the 
future as he is led to think of the fashion in which we are 
entering upon a period in which law is to be socialized and 
so to be made capable of functioning fruitfully and pro- 
ductively in the new civilization of which we are a part. 
That phrase “the socialization of law” expressed the po- 
sition taken by the author of the book which will have 
most significance to the reader whose fundamental interest 
is related to the fashion in which men and women and little 
children are to be enabled to live together helpfully in the 
difficult days which lie ahead. It is a matter of the deep- 
est encouragement that from the tower of law should come 
this frank recognition of the terribly urgent nature of the 
problem of harmonizing law and social justice and the 
clear declaration as to the fashion in which it can be worked 
out. It is not too much to say that every American citizen 
who takes his citizenship seriously should read this learned 
volume which with all its closely wrought argument deals 
with matters which have the nearest relation to every indi- 
It may 
seem a far call from the industrial worker who finds that 


vidual who has a share in the life of our republic. 


by some curious twist of interpretation which he does not 
understand the law defeats him in relation to that justice 
which is his greatest need and this highly articulated piece 
of thinking about the very philosophy of law. But the 
connection is indeed most intimate. Dean Pound shows us 
how what may seem very sinister had an origin which was 
not sinister at all. And he also shows us the fashion in 
which it is to be saved from becoming a very terrible men- 
ace indeed. His book should be read by lawyers who 
It should be 
read by all social workers that they may see the relation 
of law to the matters nearest their heart. It should be 
read by all employers and all laborers for reasons which 
will very definitely appear as they read. It should be read 
by all preachers who desire to speak intelligently about 


the relation of law to our social and economic problems. 


would substitute realities for passwords. 


And of course it will be read by the man with a trained 
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mind who knows when philosophy and history meet 
you always are very close to new insight. In this case you 
not only approach new insight. You achieve it. And 59 
Dean Pound has put us all into his debt. 


The Hand-car and the Limited 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HEN I was a lad, I rode now and then upon the 

Hand Car with the Section Gang. And the men 

of the Section Gang were Wild Irishmen, who 
wore Red Shirts in Summer. 

And as the days went by, the Irishmen went into Poli- 
ticks, and their places were taken by men of Italy. And 
these went into the Banking Business, or returned home 
to spend their Fortunes, and their places were taken by 
men of Ethiopia. 

But I have never forgotten the Hand Car, nor the hard 
work of pumping it to make it go; nor yet have I forgotten 
the lessons which I learned from Pat Nagle and Dennis 
Calihan; and most that they taught me was good. For 
there is no man too wise to learn from men of humble 
station ; and these were among my teachers. 

Now it came to pass about the space of ten days ago, 
that I rode upon a Fast Train, even the Limited. And we 
halted for a Signal Block. And just where we halted, 
there was an Hand Car, drawn up beside the Track. And 
I spake unto the men who operated it. 

And I said, Where are the Pump Handles of Yester- 
year? 

And the men of Ethiopia spake unto me, saying, This 
old Shebang runneth by Gasoline; for it is sufficient for 
us that we work upon the track, and tamp in the Ties, and 
Bolt in the Rails, and it is up to the Company to see that 
we get to the job and back again. 

And I beheld in them a spirit that was not in the men 
whom I knew in my boyhood; for since their work at the 
pump handles came out of the time for which they were 
But it is not so now. And! 
looked that there should have been a Gasoline Tamper and 
a Gasoline Bolter and a Gasoline Light for their Cigars. 

But one of the men spake unto me, saying: 

You-all kin ride all you-all pleases upon de Limited, but 
ef it hadn’t been for de ele Hand Car, dere wouldn’t be no 
Track for de Limited to travel on. 

And I considered the matter, and I resolved never to 
despise the Hand Car. For the great things of this world 
need the constant help of the things that be humble; and 
none of us can get on without the others. 


paid, they should worry. 


At the Day’s Beginning 
OT for the eyes of men 
May this day’s work be done, 
But unto Thee, Oh God, 
That, with the setting sun, 
My heart may know the matchless prize 
Of sure approval in Thine eyes. 


Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 
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The Ku Klux Klan 


By Sherwood Eddy 


HE writer has returned from an extended tour of 
the south and the southwest much impressed by the 
fresh activities of the Ku Klux Klan. He desires to 
state simply and fairly the facts regarding the recent de- 
velopments of the klan. The first part of the article deals 
with the movement as found in the southwest. This por- 
tion was submitted to a member of the klan in Texas who 
approved of it as a fair and impartial statement of the case. 
He is a man of high moral character who apparently is 
already growing ashamed of some of the recent activities 
of the organization. In the second part the writer deals 
with the movement in the eastern states of the south where 
it is much more disreputable. 
To begin with, I found that many of the best people in 
I found ministers, Christian 
workers, and leading citizens among its members. 


the southwest belong to it. 
It has 
grown rapidly since the investigation in Washington was 
so suddenly and significantly dropped, when the demand 
was made that the Knights of Columbus and other secret 
orders be investigated as well. It is the boast of the ku 
klux members that the administration “got hold of some- 
thing hot” and had to drop it because they were afraid. 
In one city that I visited in Texas two thousand men had 
joined in a day; in another, fifteen hundred. Large pro- 
cessions of masked men have been parading the streets. 
We should be fair also to acknowledge that in this sec- 
tion the klan and its members have accomplished some good 
things. In one city they distributed Christmas presents to 
needy families, both white and black. In one or two 
places they have put down bootlegging. In some cities 
they have endeavored to stand for good citizenship, for 
the suppression of immorality, especially all clandestine 
living between members of the white and black race. 


AVOWED OBJECTIVES 


These can be 
seen most readily if we look for a moment at their card 


us notice their avowed objectives. 


of membership. This was given me by three different men 
who knew that I had no intention of joining; the first time 
by a lay member, the second time by a minister who is a 
member, the third time by a non-member who was per- 
mitted to have cards in his possession. I was given the 
card without conditions or reservation and I think it is in 
the interest of the public that all should know the facts. 
The card reads as follows: 


“NON SILBA SED ANTHAR” 
(Noi for self but for others) 

“Your friends state you are a ‘Native Born’ American Citi- 
zen, having the best interest of your Community, City, State 
and Nation at heart, owing no allegiance to any foreign Gov- 
ernment, political party, sect, crecd or ruler, and ergaged in a 
Legitimate occupation, and believe in -—viz. : 


The Tenets of the Christian Religion. 
White Supremacy. 

Protection of our pure womanhood. 

Just laws and Liberty. 

Closer relationship of Pure Americanism. 


The upholding of the Constitution of these United States. 

The Sovereignty of our State Rights. 

The Separation of Church and State. 

Freedom of Speech and Press. 

Closer relationship between Capital and American Labor. 

Preventing the causes of mob violence and lynchings. 

Preventing unwarranted strikes by foreign labor agitators. 

Prevention of fires and destruction of property by lawless 

elements. 

The limitation of foreign immigration. 

The much needed local reforms. 

Law and Order. 

“REAL MEN whose oaths are inviolate are needed. Upon these 
beliefs and the recommendation of your friends you are given 
an opportunity to become a member of the most powerful 
secret, non-political organization in existence, one that has the 
‘Most Sublime Lineage in History,’ one that was ‘Here Yester- 
day,’ ‘Here Today,’ ‘Here Forever.’ 

“Present this card at door for admittance with your name, 
occupation and address. Discuss this with no one. If you wish 
to learn more, address Ti-Bo-Tim—Duty without fear and 
without reproach.’ ” 

Name 
Occupation 
aa. Address 


By way of explanation, I understand from certain mem- 
bers that “The Tenets of the Christian Religion’’ means 
Protestantism and that they regard themselves as a pro- 
tection against the supposed “menace” of the Jew, the 
Catholic, the Negro, and the foreigner. Apparently, many 
of them accept the distorted, foolish, and vicious propa- 
ganda that has recently been circulated against the Jews. 
One is constrained to ask, however, whether the corrective 
of any dangers, real or imaginary, will be found in secta- 
rian Protestant groups working upon such lines, and what 
will become of our republic if we are to be broken up into 
sects and cliques and warring divisions of race and creed. 
Already anti-ku klux societies are organizing in the 
Are we to “Ulsterize” the United States? 

While freely granting the well-meaning efforts of good 
men who belong to the organization and some of the good 


southwest. 


things that they have done, let us ask whether this move- 
ment does not present four great dangers and the menace 
of four evils, some of them greater than the perils they 
desire to avert. 


THE KLAN AND DEMOCRACY 

Does it not constitute a peril to true democracy? One 
member told the writer that they could no longer trust the 
government or the courts to make or keep the laws neces- 
sary for the public welfare. He stated that the money 
power was now dominating the country and that the klan 
must come to the rescue. Let us pause a moment for 
Supposing that some good people despair of our 
present government and the courts, and undertake direct 
action for good ends. What is to prevent other people do- 
Suppose that twenty million men in labor 
follow their example and, despairing of justice at the 
hands of the government and the courts, turn to direct 


action to settle their industrial grievances. What kind of 


thought. 


ing the same? 
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example is the Ku Klux Kian setting in democracy, in 
law and order? 

In a morning paper of February 22, District Judge Tur- 
ner of Texarkana, Texas, asserts that the klan activity 
cripples the law. During the investigation of a recent 
lynching, “four armed and masked men visited two local 
newspaper offices last night, asserted they had committed 
the Norman lynching and defied any one to get them.” In 
Wichita Falls it was charged “that a majority of the mem- 
bers of the grand jury are members of the local chapter 
of the Ku Klux Klan under dispensation.” Before the 
shades of George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, and Abraham Lincoln, let us ask if this is democ- 
racy and does it make for law and order? Witness the 
proclamation made by the governor of Texas against the 
alarming growth of lawlessness in the state. 


SECRECY AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Let us ask, is the secrecy of the klan healthy or safe in 
matters pertaining to public welfare? When public ques- 
tions are kept secret it is usually because of shame, cow- 
ardice, ignorance, or selfish privilege. What is the cause 
of the secrecy of the klan? Jesus said, “In secret did I 
nothing. I spake openly before the world.” Secrecy was 
Have we in America lost the courage to 
stand on our own two feet and speak out, or to combine 
publicly for social action? Granted that secrecy and mys- 
tery appeal powerfully to a certain type of mind, is it 
healthy, is it safe, is it according to “the tenets of the 


not his method. 


Christian religion?” 

Does the klan imply or involve the dictatorship of a 
minority by coercive force or fear? “Invisible govern- 
ment” is dangerous. In free America we do not wish to 
be under the dictatorship of czarist, bolshevist, proletariat, 
klan or any other minority. We wish a government of all 
the people, by all the people, for all the people. 

Is the klan based on the false premise of race prejudice 
and race superiority? Mr. H. G. Wells warns us that race 
prejudice is the most pernicious and most dangerous thing 
in the world today. He says, “I am convinced myself that 
there is no more evil thing in this present world than race 
prejudice ; none at all! I write deliberately—it is the worst 
thing in life now. It justifies and holds together more 
baseness, cruelty, and abomination than any other sort of 
error in the world.” Let us remember that the race prob- 
lem is not sectional, but national and world-wide. What 
does the klan mean by “White Supremacy?” They have 
told the writer that they cannot give the Negro the vote, 
though it is provided for in the constitution, because that 
would mean being placed at the mercy of an ignorant mass 
They have constantly reiterated the 
But let 


us ask why should there be an ignorant mass of Negroes 


of Negro voters. 
statement, ‘““We must keep them in their place.” 


or any other native and indigenous section of our popula- 
tion? If school funds were justly appropriated, we could 
wipe out the illiteracy of the black race that is such a 
menace to our civilization. 

Roughly, one-third the human race is white, nearly one- 


third is yellow, a little more than one-third is black or 
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brown. That is, two-thirds of mankind are colored people, 
A belief in humanity involves a belief in colored people 
Do we believe in humanity or only in the “supremacy” of 
our favored class or race,“Deutschland tiber Alles” 
“America First,” “My country, right or wrong,” “White 
Supremacy,” etc. ? 


OUR TREATMENT OF THE NEGRO 


Let us ask in passing what has been our treatment of the 
Negro? For four hundred years the “Christian” nations 
ravaged the slave coast of Africa, burning, pillaging, mur- 
dering, and dragging the black race into slavery. They 
were brought here in foul slavers, chained below decks in 
their filth, in such unsanitary conditions that an average 
of one in five died upon the voyage. Hawkins, knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth for his profitable slave trade, con. 
ducted his business in his ship the “Jesus.” After enslay- 
ing this race, we flung them free in economic poverty, ig- 
norance, and illiteracy. Now what are we to do with 
them? The klan tells us that the solution is to keep them 
in their place. 

Here is a little Negro boy whose name is Booker Wash- 
ington. This little boy wants an education. What shall 
we do with him? We may do one of two things. We may 
“keep him in his place’—but what place? The place of 
ignorance, illiteracy, poverty, unsanitary surroundings? 
That place breeds disease, crime, rape. As Emerson says, 
you fasten one end of a chain to a slave and thereby fasten 
the other end to your own neck. As Fichte said, “He be 
comes a slave who enslaves another.” Now let us give this 
little boy God’s place. Supposing we treat him as a human 
being made in the image of God. Supposing we give him 
a practical, technical education. Out from Tuskegee and 
Hampton and similar institutions comes a stream of edw- 
cated men—useful citizens, moral leaders. Within a gen 
eration from slavery, they own over 600,000 homes, they 
are operating over a million farms, successfully conducting 
more than 50,000 business enterprises of their own, pro- 
ducing 400 newspapers and periodicals and turning out 
over 500 college graduates a year. Which is better, to 
keep the Negro “in his place” which menaces our civiliza- 
tion, or to give him God’s place, man’s place, humanity's 
place and make him an asset, not a liability, a citizen, and 
not a vagabond, a man, not a brute? 


LYNCHING UNKNOWN ELSEWHERE 

Yet what place have we given the Negro in our civiliza- 
tion and how have we treated him? According to our 
records as pointed out by ex-President Taft, between 
1885 and 1908 we had some 2,200 legal executions in this 
We have had 131,000 murders and homicides 
during the same period. Since 1885 we have had ovet 
4,000 cases of lynching, burning, and lawless mob violence. 
In less than 20 per cent of these was the “unmentionable 
In some respects we are leading the 

In the last twenty-five years the 
writer has not known of a single case of lynching in the 
countries in which he has worked across the whole conti- 
nent of Asia; it is not practiced in Europe; it is unknown 


country. 


crime” even alleged. 
world in lawlessness. 
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in South America; it would be unthinkable in the British 
empire. Although the whites are outnumbered six to one 
jn South Africa and twenty to one in parts of the West 
Indies, yet they never have to resort to lynching and mob 
violence to solve their problems. 

Even since the Dyer bill was introduced into congress 
to prevent lynching, more than fifty additional cases have 
occurred. For over thirty years America has averaged 
two lynchings a week or over one hundred a year. Gov- 
ernor Dorsey of Georgia pleaded with the citizens of his 
state to wipe out the four-fold indictment of lynching, 
peonage, driving out the Negro, and subjecting him to 
cruelty and injustice. The women of Georgia have made 
a noble pronouncement through their interracial commit- 
tee in protesting against this blot upon the honor of Amer- 
ica, as follows: 

“We have a deep sense of appreciation for the chivalry 
of men who would give their lives for the purity and 
safety of the women of their own race, yet we find in our 
hearts no extenuation for crime, be it violation of woman- 
hood, mob-violence, or the illegal taking of human life. 

“We are convinced that if there is any one crime more 
dangerous than another, it is that crime which strikes at 
the root of and undermines constituted authority, breaks 
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all laws and restraints of civilization, substitutes mob-vio- 
lence and masked irresponsibility for established justice, 
and deprives society of its protection against barbarism. 

“Therefore, we believe that no falser appeal can be 
made to southern manhood than that mob-violence is nec- 
essary for the protection of womanhood, or that the brutal 
practice of lynching and burning of human beings is an 
expression of chivalry. We believe that these methods 
are no protection to anything or anybody, but that they 
jeopardize every right and every security that we possess.” 

This action of the Georgia women has been followed by 
a similar pronouncement from the women of Alabama, 
Tennessee, etc., who have organized women’s sections of 
the inter-racial committees. 

With the organization of the klan rapidly in the south- 
west, let us pause to ask ourselves, in the light of the four 
dangers mentioned above, if this is the solution of our 
problems. Let us ask our friends who are members of the 
klan whether these evils cannot be corrected and the good 
citizenship which they are seeking realized without the loss 
of democracy, without secrecy, without the dictatorship of 
a minority and with no appeal to race or religious preju- 
dice? 

This article will be concluded next week. 


For Preachers Only 


By Richard Roberts 


N the year 1912, I ventured to write a book in which 

I argued that the signs and movements of the time 

pointed to the coming of a new age of faith. I did 
not foresee that the world was about to be engulfed in 
the tragedy of a great war, though (so easily does one 
become wise after the event) I now perceive how inevit- 
ably certain of the circumstances that I passed in seview 
portended the immense tragedy that befell us. I confess that 
there were times during the war when I supposed that my 
hope of a new spiritual dawn had been a dream of ignorance 
and credulity. But still the hope survived, and though I 
am no prophet and no son of a prophet, I look with con- 
fidence to a renascence of faith, and with it, to a new 
order of life. 

And not without reason. There was an article in the 
Century Magazine” a month or two ago upon “the dearth 
ot prophets.” That was only one (though a notable one) 
of many discussions of the same thesis in recent months. 
Now when people begin to feel a dearth of prophets, the 
(awn is not far away. The other day, I saw that Robert 
Blatchford, editor of the English socialist “Clarion,” fine 
lover of men, but hitherto an incorrigible materialist and 
the chief British populariser of Haeckel, had repudiated 
materialism and had made a great new beginning in a 
notable article upon the immortality of the soul. I suspect 
that that keen, clear, sane observer of men and things. 
Dr. L. P. Jacks, editor of the “Hibbert Journal,” is speak- 


ing his own mind when he puts on the lips of Rumbelow 
in his recent “Legends of Smokeover” the view that “the 
world is in the eve of a spiritual revolution of the same 
nature as the Revival of Learning in the fifteenth century 
but on an immensely greater scale and on far higher 
ground.” For myself, I should be inclined to hope that the 
awakening might be more akin to that of the twelfth 
century; but whether that or another, it may well be that 
after a period of materialism, and in view of the palpable 
bankruptcy of the traditional acceptances of western civil- 
ization, there may presently be what an Old Testament 
prophet calls “a famine for the hearing of the word of 
the Lord.” 


I, 


ut if this famine overtake him, will the preacher be 
ready for it? Will he have the needful provender when 
the hungry sheep look up to be fed? The opinion of the 
average layman is not re-assuring. He would, if he knew 
it, quote a passage of Carlyle’s about preachers. Carlyle 
said that no functionary was more worthily boarded and 
lodged on the industry of Europe than the preacher; he 
said also that “this function of truth coming to us in a 
living voice” had its own abiding place in the scheme of 
life. But he added that the preacher had wandered terribly 
from the point in the days when he wrote. “This preaching 
one,” he cries, “if he could but find the point again!” And 
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that, I imagine, would be a fair summary of the current lay 
judgment on us preachers. 

It does not help us much to answer (as I have heard 
some of us do) that we have not missed the point. The 
trouble, we say, is that the people are being enticed away 
by false gods,—false gods of materialism, sensationalism, 
and the rest. 
now interested in the preacher's point, even though he 


The world, however you explain it, is not 
have not lost it. Let it be admitted at once that there have 


been outward conditions which have aggravated and 


hindered the preacher's task. But I seriously mistrust the 
temper which pleads the prevailing apathy as an excuse 
for the preacher’s failure. For indifference, materialism, 
sensationalism, these are our problem always; the very 


enemies whom we should fight and defeat. I have never 
felt myself able to join in movements for the closing of 
“movies” or any other form of public entertainment on 
Sundays on the ground of their deleterious effect upon the 
religious habits of the people, partly because I cannot share 
the view that legislation in the interests of religion is of 
any advantage to religion (it’s a poor religion that can’t 
stand on its own feet!), but chiefly because | take the 
position that my job is not to close the movies but to beat 
them at their own game. And if | do not beat them, 1 am 
failing at my own task. I have indeed lost the point some- 
wiere if I do not present the call of the kingdom of God 
as the most romantic and adventurous affair in the world. 
When we discuss the problem of the dearth of candidates 
for the ministry, we discuss everything except the one 
central cause. If men are not attracted to the ministry 
today, it is simply because the ministry is not attractive. If 
we preachers showed the ministry to men as the great 
creative vocation that it is, if we persuaded men of the 
urgency and the apostolic splendor of our calling, the 
prospect neither of poverty nor of loneliness could prevent 
the adventurous spirit of youth from taking it by storm. 
Meantime, we have fallen to the grade of second-rate pub- 
lic functionaries. 


If. 

And frankly, I see no hope of a recovery unti! we have 
reconsidered our relation to our task and set its parts in a 
rational proportion. The average minister today is a 
jack-of-all-trades and master of none. It is not merely 
that the church has abandoned the apostolic distribution of 
its ministry between apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors 
and teachers, and expects the minister to be all these in his 
own person; but under the pressure of a well-meant but 
mistaken purpose of social helpfulness, the minister has 
suffered himself to become a maid-of-all-work to the com- 
munity. I am now speaking of what I know, for it hap- 
pened to me and it is happening now to men that I know. 
We spend our days in a multiplicity of excellent labors, all 
of them unimpeachable; at any given moment we are to be 
found either at a committee or at the telephone; and the 
business of preparing for the pulpit has to be squeezed 
into whatever time we can spare from these strenuous and 
variegated labors. And then we wonder why people do 
sot come to church on Sunday morning. There are few 
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things of which I am so sure as I am of this: that the re. 
covery of the pulpit is bound up with the practice of the 
closed study door for four solid hours on five mornings 
of the week. Some other things may have to be abandoned, 
But what shall it profit us to be the busiest men in the 
community if we are falling down at the very heart and 
center of our appointed task? 

This is not all. Quite apart from the minister’s prodig- 
ality in miscellaneous good works, I am persuaded that in 
this day and at this particular point of time, there will have 
to be a recognized division of ministerial functions, at least 
in populous communities. I do not see how one man can 
cover the whole group of ministerial duty and do justice to 
any part of it. If the preacher is to preach as he should, | 
am convinced that there is very little else that he can do 
fruitfully. The preacher must indeed preserve his human 
contracts, else he will become detached from life and his 
preaching will be in the air. But when generous allowance 
has been made for this, I fail to see how or when he is to 
do much else beside preaching. I may be building too 
much upon my own experience, and other men may work 
more rapidly than 1; but that is how I find it. I would 
like to add in a parenthesis that it appears to me that every 
congregation should have three ministers,—the preacher, 
the minister in charge of religious education and young 
people’s work, and the minister in charge of administra- 
tion and regular pastoral work. This, it will be said, is an 
But if churches had good 
sense and vision enough to understand their opportunity, 
they would combine locally for purposes of worship and 


impossible counsel of perfection. 


work; and then a thorough and probably specialized min- 
istry would be possible. 


But at the moment, I am concerned about the preacher, 
who is today facing a more exacting situation than his 
father or his grandfather did. Our evangelical predecessors 
had their gospel more or less pat; they saw what they 
called “the plan of salvation” clear; and they aimed to get 
it into every sermon. But a great deal has happened since 
their day, and the synthesis which seemed to them to be 
eternal as the hills has long been in liquidation. We have 
had the advance of science, the development of the literary 
and historical criticism of the Bible, the awakening of the 
social consciousness, and much besides. The old “cor 
cerns” have faded; the questions men are asking today are 
And en top of 
this is the vast insistent questioning which the war has 
set afoot. Are we likely to discover the answer to these 
questions in our odd moments? Shall we find the consola- 
tion which some tried and perplexed soul is looking fot 
or the ray of light that some clouded spirit is seeking, while 
we are racing against time on Saturday night to get ready 
for Sunday morning? It is not good enough at this hour 
—with a world in ruins round about us—to serve a hurried 
salad of sentimental trifles to people who have a datk 
sense that the bottom has dropped out of life. We have 
to dig up the word of God by the sweat of our brow; and 
we shall have to give time to it and let other things go. We 


questions our grandfathers never heard. 
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have come into a new strange world and we have to preach 
to it in the idiom of its own thought and over against its 
own special need. 

| am aware that there are those who will demur at this 
point and say something about “the everlasting gospel.” 
The gospel is, they say, for ever simple and for ever the 
Which is both true and untrue. The gospel is, in 
its essence, unchanging; but it is for ever changing its 
form. We have a gospel which is all the time outgrowing 
its last year’s clothes; and what use is the preacher if he 
does not state his gospel to his own day? That is precisely 
what St. Paul did; and if he were with us today, he would 
take pains to know the feeling and the thought of the time 
as it expressed itself in its literature, he would be alert 
to discover whatever of light that science and scholarship 
had to bring to the solution of the problems of faith; he 
would find out what the man in the street and the man in 
the street-car were thinking about; and upon all this in re- 
lation to his gospel and his way of preaching it he would 
meditate day and night. 


same. 


That is the price of preaching 
that commands a hearing, and such preaching is cheap at 
any price that flesh and blood can pay. 


IV. 

Consider this fact alone. This is the day of short 
sermons; and it is none the worse for that. But it makes 
the preacher’s task the harder, for he has to say in half 
an hour what our grandfathers took two hours to say. It is 
a much more protracted and laborious business to prepare 
a sermon that lasts half an hour than it ts to prepare one 
four times as long; or at least it should be. Modern liter- 
ature has evolved the technique of the short story; but 
we have not yet evolved a satisfactory technique of the 
short sermon. We have had no Robertson of Brighton to 
show us the way to preach the short sermon as he showed 
his time how to preach the sermon that marked the transi- 
tion between the long and the short. But one thing is 
clear ; the sermon must be carefully written. An exceptional 
person here and there may be able to do without writing, 
but the rest of us cannot. That for two reasons, first, in 
order to avoid undue and befogging prolixity; and second, 
to secure unfailing simplicity and directness of speech. A 
good deal of preaching miscarries because it is in a dead 
language, the obsolete language of a decayed theology. A 
good sermon will always be theological, but it is not neces- 
sary to use theological terms in order to be theological. 
One should preach as nearly as possible in the common 
speech of decent folk; for that represents the current idiom 
of life. And surely that is no gospel which cannot be fitly 
Stated in that idiom. 
may not come amiss. 


Even a touch of slang now and then 
For slang grows directly out of the 


needs of life; it is the raw material of language; and often 
it will capture a truth more memorably than a more formal 


expression. All the same, let not this be taken as an ex- 


cuse for cheapness and vulgarity of speech; for that is of 
its father the devil. 

Also, it is well to eschew rhetoric. The day of “that 
grand manner” is dead and gone. “Parliamentary oratory,” 
said Mr. Augustine Birrell some years ago, “is dead,— 
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dead without hope of resurrection. The house of commons 
would not listen to it. The speeches which it likes best 
are . . . plain lucid statements gathering up all the argu- 
ments, the right word, the clean phrases and no frills.” 
This is becoming more and more true of the churches also. 
There is a feeling abroad that the matter in hand is too 
urgent for anything but an honest realism of speech. “The 
right word, the clean phrase, and no frills”—that surely 
is a good motto for preachers. And the synoptic gospels 
are there to show what power may go with that style. 

So much for the manner of preaching; the graver matter 
of its content still remains. 
certainty. 


And here one speaks with less 
Since Monday, Protestant evangelicalism seems 
to have been stricken with a sort of pernicious anemia; 
and the nobility of the Moody tradition has run to seed 
in the burlesque of Billy-Sundayism. The emphasis of 
Protestantism has been individualistic because it was a 
protest against the subordination of the individual to the 
institution; and this individualism linked to a_ crude 
eschatology has given us what Mr. Bernard Shaw calls 
‘““salvationism,” the gospel treated as a sort of fire- 
escape. And the logic of this ego-centric emphasis has 
come full circle and given us the ray of wnashamed 
egoism of 
When the roll is called up yonder, I'll be there! 

and 

That will be glory for me, for me, for ME! 
There surely is no stranger irony in history than that 
the gospel has been made to minister to the very egoism 
it was meant to destroy. 

From this devastating emphasis we have been to some 
extent saved by the growth of interest in the conception 
of the kingdom of God. But we are as yet far from 
realizing all that is implied in it. The awakening and the 
growth of the social consciousness have helped us to read 
some elements of its vast content; but these we have not 
yet succeeded in relating organically to our underlying in- 
dividualism. We have evolved a kind of Christian social 
theory which hangs rather uneasily as a post-script or a 
foot-note to our essential Protestant orthodoxy. But un- 
less I am very much mistaken there is coming among our 
reflective young people, and most conspicuously in our col- 
leges, a new quality of Christian experience which has over- 
stepped the dualism of personal and social, and will in 
consequence bring us a more adequate doctrine of the 
Christian salvation, which is neither individual ror social 
nor both together but may perhaps be called (pending the 
discovery of a better name) an organic salvation. 

But this gospel of the whole, how shall we render it 
into a flaming evangelism? It seems to me that here is 
the special responsibility of those of us who have been 
brought up in a liberal school. 
justified our existence. 


As yet we have hardly 
We did well to achieve our liberty 
and to turn our apparatus of criticism upon dogma and 
tradition. But we have been overmuch content to be 
critical and to make a religion of our liberty. We have 
had no gospel save that of a vague large devotion to large 
vague abstractions, loyalty to loyalty, as the late Josiah 


Royce put it. We have transferred our worship from 
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the infinite to the indefinite, as Sir Henry Jones suggests 
in his posthumous Gifford lectures. But liberty is not 
an end; it is only a condition under which we may achieve 
the high ends of life; and our spiritual liberty is the con- 
dition under which we may recover and restate our gospel. 
We are delivered from the bondage of the letter in order 
that we may clothe the spirit in a new and more fitting 
habit—a habit that will in its turn, as all habits do, grow 
old and threadbare, and will be discarded by our children, 
but is nevertheless essential to the communication of the 
spirit here and now. What is the word that will rise to the 
height of the terrific business of these critical days? Round 
about us everywhere are premillenarians and pentecostalists, 
apostles of a thousand and one “fancy religions,” plying 
their wares with passion and assuiduity; and everywhere 
is chaos awaiting the word that that will transmute its wild 
and desperate confusion into living and fruitful harmony. 
Do we know that word, the word that is at once self- 
realization for the individual and redemption for the race, 
a gospel that does not merely snatch the brand from the 
burning but enables the soul to find itself by transfiguring 
the crowd of jostling and selfregarding individuals among 


Christianize 


| tr certain economic dogmas are changed there is 


no hope of a Christian society. The world of material 

concern looks upon them as fundamental, unrepeal- 
able and as eternal as the law of gravitation. They are called 
non-ethical just as geological or physical laws are, but the 
net result of their operation is inhuman, unjust, and anti- 
Christian. 

There are no elemental economic laws akin to those of 
physics except the instinctive fact that human beings must 
eat and reproduce and that these things depend npon material 
production, i. e., work applied to nature. All material civili- 
zation is builded upon various and infinitely multiplied com- 
binations and refinements of these facts. The laws governing 
these ways and means have ever changed with the growth of 
civilization and they must always change to meet the require- 
It is more reasonable to agree with 
Rosseau that the primitive man is happiest than to argue, with 


ments of social progress. 


a modern disciple of laissez faire, that competition is the in- 
variable law of trade, that supply and demand infallibly gov- 
ern the exchange of values and of goods, labor included, or 
that when each individual follows his own self interest the 
highest good of all is served. 

The old classical economist, and after him the modern capi- 
talistic newspaper, contended that competition was the fun- 
The Marxian 
socialist reacted from that and with all the capitalistic mate- 
rialism grounded in his philosophy, argued that all competition 


damental law of trade and was always good. 


was bad. The events of social progress are showing both to 
be partially wrong—and both partially right. There is good in 
competition as a device, but as a dogma it is bad, i. e., human 
beings are stimulated to progress from an ethical competition 
but the dogma of competition will wreck a democratic civili- 
zation if it is applied as an unrepealable law. The law of com- 
petition depends upon the assumption of the perfect mobility 
of goods and of labor and upon the exact equality and free- 
dom of all contendng parties. It actually works out a charac- 
teristic Darwinian formula of “struggle for self,” resulting in 
the subjugation of the weak and unfortunate by the strong 
and fortumate. To say that those who do survive are the 
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whom it dwells into a holy family, this organic gos 
which holds the secret both of the great soul and of the 
great society ? 

I venture to believe that the gospel will once more ley 
hold of men with power when it comes to them with its 
creative redeeming word purged from the banalities of a 
cheap and easy “salvationism,” from the moral palsy of 
a credulous adventism, from enervating doctrines of a fated 
human progress (the incubus fastened on it by an undigested 
evolution), and from a timid bondage to outward tradition, 
by being centered upon a kingdom, a city, a commonwealth 
of God, whose threshold is repentance, whose door is faith, 
whose law is love, whose ground-plan is the cross ; and when 
all this is translated into an evangelism which will offer to 
men, freely and royally, without money and without price, 
a many-colored grace for a manifold need, and will bid them 
go out to bind their brethren to their hearts in the unity of 
a life-giving fellowship with the same haste and the same 
eagerness as in times past it has bidden them to flee from 
the wrath to come. And this, which as I read it is the es- 
sential and abiding gospel of the New Testament, is the 
gospel for which the heart of the world is calling today. 


Economics! 


ones most fit to survive is about as ethical as to argue that 
tigers are better civilized than horses because in an open con- 
test tigers would survive. 


7> * * 


Self-Interest as a Moral Law 

It is a striking fact that Malthus in England and Sumner in 
America should both have been clergymen and yet be two ot 
the great scholars that gave their lives and minds to champion- 
ing a type of individualism that made self-interest by necessity 
the ruling motive of civilization. Every line and precept in the 
teachings of Jesus contradict this theory and the Christian reli- 
gion is not Christian when it forsakes the social precepts re- 
garding duty, service, sacrifice and the renunciation of selfish 
interests. That contradiction is still uppermost in the theories 
of the average layman who conducts a business enterprise, and 
the majority of the practical leaders of labor have not thought 
beyond it. All too many of the clergy have accepted this 
theory and are content to confine their gospel to individualistic 
motives, the realm of whose action is narrowed to purely per- 
sonal contracts. 

“By this wise provision,” write Malthus, “i. e., by making 
the passion of self-love stronger than the passion of benevo- 
lence, the more ignorant are led to pursue the general happi- 
ness, an end which they would have totally failed to attain 
if the moving principle of their conduct had been benevolence.” 
By “benevolence” Malthus does not mean merely a philan- 
thropic spirit; he means all those motives by which men put 
the common good above their own. As Arnold Toynbee put 
it, this theory is based upon the concept that “self-love is God’s 
providence.” 

Therefore each has only to follow self-interest to make the 
world into the kingdom of God. Through a gracious provi- 
dence of God we poor, ignorant mortals, by each blindly fol- 
lowing his own selfish ends, not only derive the greatest satis- 
faction for ourselves but irresistibly unite to make this the 
best possible world. It is like saying “follow the drift of the 
stream and the end of the journey will be heaven.” It is the 
Darwinian law of the jungle transformed by a metaphysical 
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concept into a theological paradise. Of course such a theory 
was not the product of an inductive science but of an abstract 
deductive logic. No wonder the “die-hards” decry social in- 
vestigation and rail about commissions of inquiry. One must 
expect their chaplains to condemn social service and sociology 
as not of the gospel. It is actual inquiry into social condi- 
tions and social processes, coupled with a sympathy for “the 
least of these” that overthrows the non-ethical theory whereby 
the strong and fortunate can keep a good conscience while 
profiting through the misery of the weak and unfortunate and 
whereby competition of even a cut-throat variety wears the 
mystical mantle of divine law and the finest talents of men 
are released for a jungle-like commercialism. The result is 
untold human misery in this wealthiest and’ latest of the 
Christian centuries, and we can actually count the largest nu- 
merical gains to the churches at a time when the Christian 
world is well-nigh ruined by war and its most modern republic 
shaken with inter-necine strife. 
7 7 * 

Killing Freedom with a Dogma 

Adam Smith is perhaps the father of laissez faire, but he 
was a passionate lover of justice whose work was directed to 
the emancipation of labor. Freedom of exchange for goods 
was, in his system of thought, incidental to the freedom of 
labor. Just here is one of the most interesting stories in the 
history of the evolution of dogmas. In Smith’s day both 
labor and exchange were hampered by arbitrary laws and the 
dictates of monarchs. He looked upon labor as the means 
of obtaining all values; work applied to nature’s goods pro- 
duced all wealth primarily (a good socialist theory yet). But 
labor was hampered by all sorts of restrictions. It could not 
move freely from place to place and it could not freely develop 
skill and talent nor enter freely into competition for wages. 
The great economist tried to show that all this was contrary 
to fundamental social and economic laws. His primary theo- 
rems were that personal liberty was necessary to the largest 
productivity of goods and the best condition of labor, and 
that self-interest would bring forth the largest human welfare. 
His protest, in these theories, was against the arbitrary con- 
trol of labor and commerce from above. Adoption of his 
theories in that simple age of individual relationships, brought 
freedom to the individual from arbitrary restriction and was 
basic to the new democracy. It was almost a moral crusade 
and did much for the free-trade policy that has made England 
i mighty industrial nation as well as has brought her far on 
toward social democracy. 

Then came the great merchant Ricardo. Without mention- 
ing them he writes on the basis of Smith’s freedom-finding 
theorems with a deadly, deductive logic, and coins the non- 
ethical theories upon which our complex industrial and com- 
mercial epoch still seeks to ride the seas, made stormy with the 
ferment of a social progress that is motivated by moral and 
human urges. Men are not friends, neighbors, social beings 
or brothers—they are simple economic atoms with a nexus 
f material interest, gold-seeking animals endued with powers 

organize, invent and manage great complex enterprises but 
with no ethical motives above those of the jungle. Economics 
becomes an abstract science, not only “dry as dust” but as 
(dusty as the tombs and as inspiring as a tome of figures. 
Prices depend upon the cost of production measured only by 
the cost of labor; wages, rent, profits have nothing to do with 
the prices of goods—they are the result of such prices; com- 
Petition is the law of trade; self-interest is the all-controlling 
motive; labor is assumed to be perfectly mobile and can there- 
fore move hither and yon to compete for wages, and it is a 
commodity thus to be purchased on the market as are goods; 
Competition is free and resistless and the world of work and 
trade is like a sea with its currents, winds, waves, calms and 
storms—you need only to know the laws governing it and you 
can utilize its powers to the best advantage, but there is no 
Power in man to control the sea itself. Ricardo was a cap- 
tain of industry and indulged in no moral philosophizings; 
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Malthus and others gave the system the mystical interpre- 
tation of “self-love is God’s providence” and James Stuart 
Mill wrought it out into that utilitarianism of “enlightened 
self-interest” that becemes its only apologetic in these modern 
times. 
> . . 

Hang-Overs from Ricardo 

There are millions today who accept the general assumptions 
of the old economists as 'aw though they know not the names 
of a single master of that school. The assumptions that labor 
is a commodity and must be dealt with as such; that it is 
perfectly mobile and therefore “if you don’t like your job and 
its pay you can take it or leave it”; that competition is the 
infallible law of trade; that supply and demand adequately 
controls markets; that the cost of labor determines all price, 
and “things cannot come down until labor comes down (to 
old time starvation wages even); that property right is para- 
mount and even labor is nothing more than labor power or earning 
capacity, and that it will, like goods, under free competition 
keep wages down to the lowest level consistent with ability 
to live. All these and many other presumptions need an 
ethical revaluation, or rather they need an ethical appraise- 
ment that there may be a new and more human mortality for 
industry. The economists are timidly making the turn; the 
church needs a generation of apostles in the field of industrial 
relations that the principles of Christ may find lodgment there 
as working principles. Until the Almighty Dollar is human- 
ized no religion of humanity will get far in this complex and 


materal age. Atva W. Taytor. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Ezra—the Epoch-maker * 


Te outstanding character of this period, although there 
is some confusion as to just the place of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, is the scribe, Ezra. You have the key to his life in 
the tenth verse: “Ezra had set his heart to seek the law of 
Jehovah, and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and or- 
dinances.” Here was a strong man who “set his heart upon the 
law,” not upon folks; if the law said that marriage with foreign 
women was wrong, Ezra would demand divorce and would sep- 
arate the families without batting an eye. If the law said that 
tithing was the thing, Ezra was the man to get the last farthing. 
He had the legal mind; he reveled in the statutes; he hewed to 
the line; he compelled himself to keep the ordinances as well as 
others; he loved to organize classes and teach the laws; he was a 
lawyer right; law was his middle name; he ate law and talked 
about law in his sleep. He had a single-track mind and the one 
car on that track was law. If one of these men who say that you 
cannot make people good by law had talked to Ezra, he would 
have received a blast that would have bowled him over. “Love” 
was not in his vocabulary. “Law” was: He knew what was 
wrong with the people—they didn’t know the law and, of course, 
they didn't keep it. Why the exile? As plain as the nose on your 
face—Israel broke the laws. Why was Jerusalem an ash-heap? 
He told them—Israel forgot the law. Ezra practiced law, taught 
law, enforced law, codified law. He so stamped the authority of 
law upon the people that they never forgot it again. They never 
thought so much about law before and they could not get away 
from it after he was gone. The rabbis walked in his steps and 
all the hair-splitting and rules and by-laws and codes of later 
days resulted from Ezra’s insistence upon the law. Who was 
this remarkable man? He is called a scribe, a priest-scribe, a 
prophet. He embodies the transition from the prophet to the 
scribe; he crystalized prophesy; he preserved it, pickled it! Ezra 
was a scholar who devoted all of his large genius to the study 
of Israelitish law. He wrote it down; he codified it. To the list 


*Lesson for August 20, “The Second Return from Exile.” 
Scripture, Ezra 7:10, 8:21-23, 31-32. 
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cf Draco, Solon, Justinian, Blackstone, we should add Ezra. We 
do not seek to make light of his great work; it was colossal. We 
only seek to show what vast effects his work had and to note 
that legalism, detail, Phariseeism came as the inevitable result of 
his method. 

Ezra secured the good-will of Artaxerxes and was permitted 
to return to Jerusalem and rebuild it. The dearest object of his 
heart was to establish a hagiocracy there, to make the law of 
Ged the civil and religious authority. The king gave him money 
and offered soldiers to attend him. In 458 B. C. Ezra set forth 
with a caravan including about 1800 males, thirty-eight of these 
being Levites. He carried rich presents from the Jews who 
remained in Babylon. He was given authority even to life and 
death. His delight knew no bounds. In about four months he 
reached Jerusalem. His enthusiasm was dashed upon his ar- 
rival; not only was there order to bring out of chaos, a city and 
temple to be rebuilt, but he found the people indifferent to the 
law of God. He soon found that many of the Jews, even princes 
and some priests, had married foreigners. Ezra got the law on 
them. Fired by his eloquence they promised to put away the for- 
eign wives, regardless of heart entanglements. regardless of ef- 
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fects upon happy family life. It was not so simple a matter as 
it at first seemed. What was to be done in three days, took thre 
months, and then a court had to be established to administer, nox 
justice, but the law. Ezra sat on the bench, with his finger on 
the statute; not a guilty man escaped. This purified the state, 
but it did not add to Ezra’s popularity, amd Stade suggests that 
it may have been on this account that he did not propose his code 
for some time after. The people had law enough for one dose 
The time came, however, when Ezra did read his law. The peo. 
ple caught his enthusiasm and reinstated the feast of booths. A 
general fast was proclaimed, strangers were elimimated and Ezra 
made a magnificent prayer, in which he traced all their mis 
fortunes to their sins. 

Men like Ezra are needed. The authority of the law must be 
maintained; we are lax about this today. We take our law 
lightly, particularly our sumptuary law. We need a few strong 
men, like this scribe, to seek, do and teach the law. Ezra was 
a strict, Puritanical, rigid, scholarly, honest citizen. He wasted no 
time on social questions, he enforced the Constitution. He ex. 
alted the “letter of the Iaw.” He impressed his people for 


centuries. Joun R. Ewers, 
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council week by a 
games in its parks at certain 


London, July 


decided last 


HE London 
large majority 


counts 
to allow 
times on Sundays. It is very doubtful how far there 1s 


demand for such Those who ought to 


know suspect that the agitation has been chiefly a newspaper 
But of 
the Christian 


any public games 


“stunt.” course if the majority seek for such changes, 


church even if it had a veto, would not use it. 
Nevertheless I regret the decision, not only as a believer in the 
day of rest and worship, but as a citizen, and even as a lover 
of athletics No one 
tant people, but it may be permitted to us to regret that there 
blind from the 
sood and the real joy which the Sunday brought to us and to 
And it the workers who will suffer most. 


immediate effect, 


would impose a “sabbath” upon a reluc- 


ais a and foolish movement away permanent 


our fathers. will be 
As for the 


Sunday 


serious in the 
But if the 
are wise, they will take this change as a 


it is bound to be 


schools, particularly in senior classes 


churches of London 
challenge to them. They must show not only the duty of reli- 
gious worship but the beauty and joy of it. There will be 
Smith from playing cricket in 


Let him be led to see in the house 


nothing to prevent John now 


the afternoon and evening 
of God something without which he cannot live—something 
for which he must make room in his life 


man. and on the whole he is likely to play better cricket by 


He will be a richer 


leaving his bat in its bag for the day. 
* * 

A New Chapter for The Challenge 
\ few 
churchmen and others began a weekly paper called The Chal- 
lenge, which after a short time came under the editorship of 
He held the 


The paper has never been 


weeks hefore the great war, a number of younger 


Dr. Temple, now the Bishop of Manchester. 
reins till about the end of the war. 
iti Smooth waters, to change metaphors, but contrary to the 
fears of its friends, it has not sunk in the storms. Now it is 
to pass under the direction of a group, centered in the Rev. 
Martin’s-in-the-Field, (“Give me 10,000 
‘Dick’ Sheppards,” said a “and I will fill 
10,000 churches.”) At the end of September its new chapter, 
tet the metaphor be changed again, will begin. 

lirectom say, “have little 
It seems to attach undue impor- 


“Dick” Sheppard of St 


pishop tasi week, 


“Many who wish to help,” its new 
hope in organized religion 
tance to secondary matters and, in practice, to bolster up a 
system which is quite inconsistent with the end it professes 


to serve. The Challenge feels the force of this criticism, but 


believes that between those who make it and those who value 
institutional religion there is a community of interest and pur- 
It is confident, however, tlrat each has an essential con- 
tribution to make. .To movement in human endeavor 
which attempts to put first things first and keep second things 
second in the The 


pose. 
every 
values, will zive ite 


scale of Challenge 


support.” 


The “Honors” System 

\ royal system is to be appointed, it seems, to investigate 
the methods whereby honors are granted. It is to be hoped that the 
work will be thoroughly and ruthlessly done. If the charges 
made freely are false they should be shown to be false. If 
not, let justice be done and the lists be cleansed of unworthy 
names. We must face facts in the first place. “We are now 
well on the serious debasement of the standards 
of value, political and moral, and we shall not begin to get 
right until we face the facts.” Above all, if party funds are 
necessary, that is, if it is all, they 
should be There is no more wrong ina 
gift from Sir Gorgias Midas to his party if he believes in it, 
But let tt 
be set forth plainly and if Sir Gorgias is elevated to the peer 
age simultaneously with a handsome gift, let both facts be 
known. 


way to a very 


right to have parties at 


open to every eye. 


than in a gift from the same man to his hospital. 


If that were so, would he be raised to the peerage 
at all? This subject suggests the satires of Mr. Hilaire Befloc. 
[he morning paper gives a rapier-like thrust of this brilliant 
fighter. It is suggested that Mr. H. G. Wells should stand 
for Parliament, and various writers were invited to say what 
they thought of the suggestion: “In morale, temperament, it- 
structions, and type of oratory, I know him to be admirably 
for the House of Commons.” I imagine the friends 
of Mr. Wells will not use this as a commendation. It would 
be a great waste anyhow for such a man to go into Parlia- 
Why cannot briltiant stick to their 
cwn jobs? 


suited 


ment. and gifted men 


Methodist Assemblies 

The Methodists favor July and not May for their annual 
assemblies. The united Methodists have elected one of theif 
ieading writers to the chair, the Rev. E. H. Capey, who has 
published several works, one of them a volume of responsive 
services for worship. I have often used it and found it at 
mirable and very well suited to free church services. The 
United Methodists are almost unanimously in favor of Metho- 
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er as dist union. The Wesleyan Methodists, | think, have been mcre 
three divided, but it looks as though the results of their long de- 
r, not liberation move to the same end, the union of all the churches 
er on called Methodist. “The committee of the Wesleyan Metho- 
state, dists,” so it says in its report, “agrees with the conviction of 
3 that the united committee that, atter careful and prolonged con- 
3 code sideration extending over four years, during which ample op- 
- dose. portunity has been given for mutual consultation, neither on 
€ peo- doctrinal nor on financial grounds nor on questions of church 
is. A government are there any obstacles to Methodist union which 
| Ezra with good-will cannot be overcome.” Whether the action of 
- iis the committee will be endorsed by the conference remains to 
be seen, but it is at least within the range of practical politics 
ust be to look for one British Methodist church, 
ir law ae 
— The Ideal Business 
ra was 
ted no At a conference recently Mr, Aaron Watson, one of our 
Te ex: great north country leaders in commerce and politics, laid 
gle for lown some charactersstics of an ideal business. They will be 
ERS. cpen to debate on several grounds, but here they are. They 
show clearly that among many business leaders there is a 
willingness, and indeed an eagerness to follow an ideal. What 
Mr. Watson meant by his “eighthly” he had not time to un- 
jold. Perhaps he meant that a business must not be a concern 
to be run and subsidized by the state or other corporation, * 
but the venture of an individual man or group of men. 
(1) The ideal business will have the power of dealing with 
o value all grievances -or complaints. (2) It will provide at every 
nd pur- pint for the physical and moral well-being of the employe. 
ial con- 3) It will insure every employe against periodical unemploy- 
ndeavor ment and will provide for pensions. (4) It will have some 
1 things scheme for the sharing of profits among members of its staff. 
zive ite 5) It will have a limit to its dividends and will not pay the 
nactive capitalist more than a reasonable return on the invest- 
vestigate 
that the 
charges 
alse. li 
nworthy Jesuit Ethics 
are now 7 
tandards Eptor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
n to get SIR: The question raised in your last issue, whether the Jesuits 
unds afe ave ever taught that “the end justifies the means,” was debated 
all, they n the New York Observer of May 7, 1891, by John Jay, and 
ong ina thers. The following quotations were given from Jesuit authors: 
ves in it, Busenbaum’s Medulla Theologie: “Cum finis est licitus etiam 
Sut let it media sunt licita.” “Cui licitus est finis, etiam licent media.” Lay- 
the peer man, in Theologia Moralis: “Cui concenssus est finis, concessa 
facts be ttam sunt media ad finem ordinata.” Wageman, Synopsis Theolo- 
> peerage tae Moralis: “Finis determiat robiten actus.” Father Voit, Moral 
re Belloc. Theology, referring to the case of a prisoner who by forcibly 
; brilliant reaking out of prison, thereby exposed his jailer to punishment: 
uld stand He has done no wrong cui enim licit finis ei et media permissa 
say what unt,’ 
ament, il The reader can judge whether these quotations from recog- 
admirably ized and popular Jesuit authors, as given in The Observer, sus- 
he friends ‘ams the charge so often made against the Jesuits. 
It would First Presbyterian Church Wm. S. Jerome. 
ito Parlia- White Pidgeon, Mich. 
< to their 






Straddling the Grand Canyon 


Eutor Tue Curistian CENTURY : 
SIR: Dr. William B. Riley, chairman of the Christian Funda- 
mentalist’s Association, is touring the country, lecturing in sup- 







eir annual 









their : n . 
ne of has wrt of the fundamentalist program. He recently gave an inter- 
;, who hat He to a report f the Portland Oregonian, in which he is 
sponsive oa & pair ae 
se “~ quoted as follows: “The story of the prodigal son is of the 
ates The illegorical genre. It is that of a supposed case, having applica- 
ot Mele ‘on to many similar instances in real life. And as such it is 
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ment. (6) It will be controlled by a director who is prepared 
to work at least as hard as the other members of his statf— 
recognizing all that he has and is to be a trust. (7) lt will dis- 
regard the existence of Trades Boards Acts (Mr. Watson 
clearly means, as an opponent of low wages, that the ideal 
business would move in a higher realm than that of mere 
minimum regulations). (8) Finally, Mr. Watson said the ideal 
business would be founded and conducted on a strictly indi- 
vidualistic basis.” 

* * * 


Wise Words on Education 


“In education there are three ways of helping people. For 
instance, if a boy, when doing his lessons, is in trouble, we can 
take the sum and do it for him, and say, ‘Copy that,’ and he 
can copy it. It is the poorest way. Then there is another 
way, and that is to go through it with him, to show him the 
process, and see that he understands it. 


He may follow you 
with more or less reluctance. 


And then, having grasped the 
process, he can work it in his own mind and can get the right 
result. That is a better way, though not the best. I suppose 
the secret of all great educationists is that they can pass on to 
their pupils something of their own passion for knowledge. 
If the pupil catches something of the teacher's own passion 
for knowledge he will say, ‘Don't show me,’ because it is a 
better thing to find out for oneself.” 

- * * 


A Story from Sussex 


To witness a certain wedding, the Christian World tells us, 
came a mother with an infant a few weeks old. The babe had 
neither hat nor bonnet, and before the ceremony began, the 
clergyman sent the churchwarden to enquire whether the child 
was a boy or a girl. If a girl, the babe must be removed as 
to be the church with 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 


“no woman could be allowed 
uncovered!” 


in head 





wholly apart from the narrative of creation and the coming of 
the serpent. Believe that a snake, crafty with evil, entered the 
garden? Why should we not believe? Science itself tends to 
prove the authenticity of that tale, which is sacred and very literal 
history—a recorded truth. 

“Geologists will tell you, when they have brought their an- 
cient finds to light, the reeords of remote and vanished forms of 
life, that serpents once had wings, that even now that of all living 
creatures save man where the paths of birds and serpents diverged, 
but it is significant they are kin to the birds. Some birds alone are 
capable of speech—the parrot, the crow, can be trained to ar- 
ticulation. 

“IT say that this fact, together with the admitted kinship of the 
two species, is significant—for it supports with scientific proof the 
reasonableness of our claim that serpents once had speech, as they 
had wings. Indeed, there was a serpent in Eden, precisely as 
biblical history attests. How else may we regard these stories 
unless from the viewpoint of strong belief? We fundamentalists 
maintain that their historical accuracy is not to be questioned and 
cannot be successfully refuted, and that to deny one is to deny all 
and weaken the very structure of our faith.” 

If the Bible is literally correct as a text book of history, the in- 
cident of Eve and the serpent in the Garden of Eden occurred not 
earlier than 6000-7000 B. C. (4004 B. C. according to notes ac- 
companying the 1901 edition of the King James Version of Sam- 
uel Bagster and Sons). The fossils of the archoeopteryx, or 
“bird-reptile,” mentioned above, are found in the deposits of the 
Late Mezozoic Age, which, according to geological tables, ended 
not later than four million years ago. 


Obviously there is a vast discrepancy in time. Does our funda- 


mentalist friend wish us to believe that this “bird-reptile,” with 
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the suave, persuasive voice and the beguiling, penetrating mind, 
continued to live through the 3,996,000 years, more or less, from 
the Mezozoic to 4000 B. C. If so, aleontologists can furnish him 
with no evidences for such belief. And does he further wish us 
to believe that the parrots, crows and magpies of today evolved 
from the “bird-reptile” in the course of six or eight thousand 
years. It would be hard to find a biologist who would support 
him. And yet, how else could this avion-serpent have been alive 
in 4000 B. C. And where today do we find the descendents of 
this winged snake with his knowledge of the gods and of good 
and evil? Have his mental powers degenerated until we can no 
longer distinguish him from the garter snake? Or, possibly, like 
the tribolites, he is one of the “lost species.” 

If the good Dr. Riley has decided to accept the Bible, not only 
as a book of spiritual revelation, but also as a text-book of science 
and history, he has adopted a definite stand, which bears some 
of the earmarks of consistency. We can admire his faith, how- 
ever much we regret his determination to see only a part of the 
But when he endeavors to summon historical 
biology to the support of his fundamentalist ideas, he places him- 
self in the position of a man trying to straddle the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado; and he will soon find himself at the bottom of 
the river, the laughing-stock, probably, of his conservative col- 
leagues, and, most certainly, of his scientific friends. 

In the above-mentioned interview Dr. Riley expressed regret at 
the unwillingness of exponents of the evolutionary process to meet 
Men of science will probably continue to 
avoid his discussions; they are not given to argument and are 
generally willing to let the truthfulness of their findings speak for 
itself; usually they do not possess oratorical powers, and lack the 
capacity to formulate a pleasing idea from two strongly discord- 
ant points of view. 

Heppner, Ore. 


revelation of God. 


him in public debate. 


Joun W. HEeEarp. 


The Report on Unity 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 


‘Geneva, Genoa and Jerusalem,” has just come under my eye, or 


Your editorial comment in your issue of June 29, on 


I should have written before, asking the privilege of saying a 
word. I must confess ignorance zs to what “the new report” is, 
if something later than and different from the 


1921 is meant. 


one put forth im 
One wishes that you had given some extracts from 
it so that uninformed readers might have the opportunity of 
knowing just what it was that is so severely condemned. Some 
ef us not members of the Disciples church have come to have a 
respect for your magazine for its breadth of view; and since we 
Episcopalians particularly are paying our good money for the privi- 
lege, among others, of having denunciations of our church placed 
before our eyes, we would appreciate it if you would also spread 
the facts on done so in 
this particular case, your readers would be enabled t© judge for 


which your abuse is based. Had you 
themselves as to whether the Lambeth utterance could justly and 
fairly be compared with Bunyan’s “Mr. Anything”; 
it deserves a 

Else. 

Quite possibly you have already published this document on 
which you animadvert so and that it has not fallen 
under my eye; or perhaps you assume familiarty on your read- 
ers’ part with it. But even so, I am taking the liberty of sug- 
gesting that inasmuch as you can not be suspected of even wish- 
ing to cathedra,” it 


and whether 
“stinging criticism” from Mr. Glover or Mr. Any- 
body 


severely 


speak “ex would be well to specify just 
wherein that or any other document “represents outclassed schol- 
arship and old style thinking.” No one can rightly object to rea- 
soned criticism; and possibly Mr. Glover gave such; but so far 
as your own remarks are concerned and so far as Mr. Glover is 
cuoted in your column, there is no reasoned criticism; there 
no statement of what it is that is criticized; and the tone as 
seems to me is not Christian in spirit, or even scientific; it 


distinctively contemptuous. I am not, you will observe, assuming 
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or even arguing that the Anglican bishops were or are right; not 
at all. If you care to see what I think about that you will find 
it in an enclosed pamphlet; a paper read by myself at a joint 
meeting of four clubs in Atlanta, representing almost every vari- 
ety of religion and ecclesiastical thought and published at their 
request and, incidentally, at their expense. 

I will go into the merits of the question only so far as to call 
attention to the fact (as is done in my pamphlet) that it is a 
good many years ago since the Anglican bishops used the phrase 
“historic episcopate,” instead of “apostolical succession,” and that 
the purpose of this was to set forth “the episcopate as it was 
actually developed; leaving the question open to be decided by 
scholarship how it developed.” I do not see how this position, 
right or wrong, can be justly called “out-classed scholarship,” if 
that is what is referred to. But that by the way. My main pur- 
pose in writing is to call attention to the curious fact as wit- 
nessed not only by your own most excellent magazine but by 
many others, that those who most strongly object to the preten- 
sions of the Bishop of Rome; who stand theoretically for private 
judgment and personal liberty in thought and conduct; and who 
zre against the pronouncement of official anathemas are the very 
people who, sometimes at least, are guilty of what they condemn 
in the pope. Verily “extremes meet.” And so far as I am con- 
cerned, I am free to say that, personally, I prefer to take my 
denunciation from people, who if they refuse to allow me the 
privilege of thinking my own thoughts, at least speak with some 
sense of official responsibility. With assurance of my (almost) 
highest esteem, I am, very truly yours, 

St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 


Atlanta, Ga. C. B. Wurm 


{Our editorial was not directed at the Episcopal 
church, or the Lambeth report, or any Anglican document, but 
at the report of a joint committee representing Anglicans and 
nonconformists, of the latter group Dr. J. D. Jones, Dr. Shakes- 
peare and Dr. Garvie being conspicuous members. To character. 
ize our remarks as “denunciation” or “abuse” of the Episcopal 
church is quite gratuitous—Tue Eprrtor.] 


comment 





To Our Subscribers 
Experience proves that it is highly unsatisfactory 
to handle two changes of address, one immediate 
and the other deferred, in one order. Our subscribers 
on vacation will therefore please take note that, in 
their own interest, we will await a specific order to 
change their Christian Century from the vacation 
address to the permanent address. 
Two good rules to remember: 
(1) One change at a time. 
(2) Give present as well as new address. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS. 











Contributors to this Issue 


SHERWOOD Eppy, widely known missionary, now 
lecturing in the colleges of the United States and 
to business men on the demands of religion in this 
age. 


RicHARD Rosperts, minister, Church of the Pil- 
grims, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Congo Worker 
Honored 

Mr. Emory Ross, secretary for the 
Congo continuation committee and the 
Congo mission house, is at home on fur- 
lough. He was recently honored with 
election to a fellowship in the Royal 
Geographic society in recognition of 
special work done in Liberia in explora- 
tion and for studies on the effect of Afri- 
can climate on the health of men. He 
is also a member of the African Society 
of London. En route home he looked 
aiter business affairs in Belgium and 
England on behalf of the organizations 
of which he is secretary. The mission 
house will develop a hotel, a transport, 
and a fiscal agency as the beginning of 
larger united effort in equatorial Africa. 
Buildings to cost 300,000 francs are now 
going up at Kinshasa and it is proposed 
to hold a general conference at Kampala 
in Uganda in 1923. The line of stations 
across central Africa is now an accom- 
plished fact. From the time of Stanley 
to the proposed Kampala conference 
marks an epoch. 


Ozark Assemblies 
Popular 

The Presbyterians and the Y. M. C. A. 
have assembly grounds at Hollister, Mo., 
in the heart of the Ozarks, and the Dis- 
ciples are now attempting to develop a 
summer gathering place. For the pres- 
ent they enjoy the courtesy of the Pres- 
byterians in the use of their grounds, a 
beautiful spot on the White river where 
the great power dam creates Lake Tane- 
como. The “Shepherd of the Hills” 
ountry nearby lends romantic interest. 
The Methodists are seeking a location 
also in this section and the region bids 
fair to become famous as a vacation and 
assembly ground. The Disciples assem- 
bly follows the Presbyterian, from Aug- 
ist llth to 23rd. The first half will be 
a general church and ministerial insti- 
tute and the last a young people’s train- 


ng school. 


Missionary’s Widow 
Back in America 
Mrs, A. L. Shelton, widow of the mis- 
who was murdered by bandits 
Thibet last winter, is back in America, 
1 on her arrival she set out at once for 
alifornia, where her two daughters are 
school. She was at work on transla- 
tons of the New Testament when her 
husband was killed, and was waiting for 
him to go to India through the moun- 
Her translations were left 
a Calcutta printer, and will be 
ught out under the supervision of Mr. 
B. Alexander, secretary of the Indian 
Her future plans have not been 


ounced. 


t tT): » 
passes. 
vith 


MSs on 


ann 


Episcopal Students 
Have an Organization 


The students of the Episcopal church 
are organized and they hold a triennial 
convention, which was held in Madison 
‘is year on June 19 to 23. The St. Fran- 
“s Club, an Episcopalian student club, 


was headquarters for the organization; 
certain Methodist buildings were used. 
Thirty-seven institutions were represented 
in the convention. A student was elected 
as president though certain church func- 
tionaries, including a bishop, hold an im- 
portant place in the cabinet. The presi- 
dency went to Mr. John M, Fulton of 
the University of Nebraska. Each day 
an interesting program of recreation, in- 
cluding swimming and other amuse- 
ments, was added to the more serious 
pursuits. Through this organization the 
Episcopal church 3s enabled to know 
about its students’ resources all over the 
United States and to train many for 
active Christian work. 


Live Topics at 
Yale Commencement 

The Yale Divinity school commence- 
ment this year proved to be unusually 
interesting in that some difficult themes 
were interpreted. Professor Porter spoke 
on “What the Second Coming Means to 
Me.” Dr. Bainton added a study of the 
various times in history when bodies of 
Christians prepared for the second com- 
ing. Among the outside speakers was 
Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin of New York. 
Dr. Woelfkin paid his respects to the 
great commoner in these words: “For a 
real orthodoxy I have the highest rev- 
erence, but as for Mr. Bryan’s ‘chatter- 
boxy’ in regard to evolution as well as to 
certain other matters, historical and 
theological, I share the university- 
trained man’s lack of respect.” 


American Lutherans 
Widen the Fellowship 

The formation of the United Lutheran 
church has successfully fused a number 
of the leading Lutheran organizations of 
America. There are still a considerable 
number outside the fold, however. Re- 
cently a meeting was held in Toledo at 
which were forty-six Lutherans from 
the United Lutheran church, forty from 
the joint synod of Ohio, thirty-eight from 
the Augustana synod, eighteen from the 
Norwegian United church, eight from the 
Iowa synod and delegates from still 
other bodies. The event is regarded as 
more thar passing importance 
for American Lutherans. 


Moderator Will Visit 
Mission Stations in Alaska 

Rev. Calvin C. Hayes, moderator of 
the Presbyterian church, will make wider 
journeys than most of his predecessors 
in supervising the work of his great de- 
nomination, for it is announced that dur- 
ing his summer vacation he will visit the 
Presbyterian mission stations in Alaska. 
This denomination has the distinction of 
reaching farther north than any other 
Christian body at work in Alaska, with 
a mission at Point Barrow which 3s with- 
in the Arctic circle. 


having 


Getting Ready for 
the General Convention 

The committee that is getting ready for 
the general convention of the Protestant 


Episcopal church at Portland report that 
two thousand reservations have been 
made, and they are still coming in at the 
rate of fifty a day. It seems certain that 
in spite of the distance to Portland, this 
will be in every way an epoch-making 
convention. The women’s committee 
has secured over a thousand private 
homes where delegates can be housed 
at a moderate rate. The conductor of 
the symphony orchestra who is also 
organist at the cathedral has a large 
choir trained for the opening service. 
The strategy of Christian union and the 
amendment of the prayer book are the 
themes that will probably occupy the 
major portion of the time of the deputies 
and bishops. 


Religious Leaders in Canal 
Zone Defeat Vice Promoters 


Recently the Union church in the 
Canal Zone called Rev. Harry B. Fisher, 
a Methodist, as minister. On his way 
out from New York he learned that vice 
promoters were preparing for the com- 
ing of the American fleet, and on his own 
ship were girls who were destined for 
the vice parlors of the canal district. The 
booze sellers had _ stocked up with 
enormous quantities of the stuff which 
is no longer a legal beverage under the 
American flag. The minister got busy 
even on ship-board, and as a result the 
fieet will not go to the canal for the win- 
ter target practice. The business men of 
the canal zone over-reached themselves 
in allowing immoral conditions there, 
and their fancy stocks are now a dead 
loss. The Union church, which is func- 
tioning in many ways, is supported by 
the mission boards of a number of Amer- 
ican denominations. 


Friendly Visitors from 
America to Europe and Near East 

One of the most significant achieve- 
ments in recent times of the Federal 
Council of Churches is the appointment 
of friendly visitors to churches in other 
lands each summer. Many American 
divines travel to Europe and the Near 
East at their own expense, or on denom- 
inational errands These are given a 
commission by the Federal Council of 
Churches to speak in behalf of interna- 
tional good will in many Christian 
churches. This year the list of speakers 
who wi'l interpret the American view- 
point abroad is particularly large, and 
contg¢ins the names of some of the most 
eminent religious leaders of America 


Dr. Macfarland Goes to Europe 
With Full Schedule 

Much of the time of Dr. Macfarland, 
secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches has been given in recent years 
to work in Europe. He sailed recently 
for Europe again and will perform a 
number of duties. He will personally 
invite the queen of Holland, the king of 
Selgium and the president of France to 
come to the United States next year to 
participate in the celebration of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the settling at 
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New York and other points of Walloons 
and Huguenots. In August, Dr. Mac- 
farland will attend three great church 
conferences at Copenhagen, the meeting 
of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship, the gathering of the con- 
tinental church bodies to consider the 
state of the churches in Europe and the 
meeting of the international committee 
of the universal conference of the 
Churches of Christ on Life and Work. 
He will also attend the celebration of 
the completion of the Protestant church 
at San Quentin. 


Churches Help City’s 
Poor to the Country 

Many churches of Chicago are now 
engaged in the task of transporting in- 
digent city-dwellers to the country. 
Moody church has a large camp at 
Cedar Lake, Ind. Olivet Institute, a 
Presbyterian enterprise, has a large 
camp on the banks of Lake 
The latter not only provides 
for mothers and young children, but for 
old men as well. In its appeal for funds 
this organization uses the following very 
fetching phrases: “What will you en- 
joy more this summer than helping to 
put a bit of flesh on some pale form, a 
glint of light into a pair of dull eyes, a 
touch of wan cheeks, a 
fainting heart and a 
cheer in a soul.” 


summer 
Geneva 


color in two 
ray of hope in a 
spark of despairing 
have a summer 
east Lake Michi- 
gan which secures cooperation from the 
majority of the Presbyterian churches of 
the city 


Chicago Presbyterians 


camp on the side of 


American Disciples Help Evangelical 
Christians of Russia 

\ sense of fellowship has arsen in re- 
the Disciples of 
the Evangelical 
Christians of Russia. Last spring the 
Russian Christians 
presented that Rev. John John 
Russian pastor of Chicago, was 
solicit funds to be for- 
Prokanoff, head of the 
communion. In months 
this worker has small 
sums, mostly in the Chicago area, 
$1,652.95 and continues at his task. Re- 
cent advices to Mr. Johnson tell of the 
burial of dead bodies in an old well, the 
survivors of famine being too much ex- 
hausted to bury their own dead 
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Fundamentalists Try to 
Split Michigan Baptists 

After the most 
tion in years in 


dificult state conven- 
the liberals 
quite in control, the Michigan 
have been taking a little time to think 
things over. The result of cog: 
tations is a movement on the part of a 
few fundamentalists to form a new as- 
In the past there have becn 
two associations in the state formed on 
geographical lines. There is to be 
a third which includes the following con- 
gregations: South Baptist of Lansing, 
First Baptist of Albion, Memorial Bap- 
tist of Jackson, First Baptist of St. 
John's, First Baptist of Grand Ledge 


which were 


Baptists 


these 


sociation 


how 
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and First Baptist of Laingsburg. The 
new association adopted a creed in which 
the following beliefs were affirmed: the 
virgin birth, the trinity, the substitu- 
tionary atonement, the plenary inspira- 
tion of the scriptures, the bodily resur- 
rection of our Lord and his immanent 
return. Realizing that their statement 
was altogether in the field of abstract 
dogma it was hastily decided at the 
close of the consideration of the creed 
question to add an article on “the obli- 
gations of Christian citizenship.” Not 
all fundamentalists recognize the lack in 
their program of any provision for the 
practical application of the gospel to our 
age. The next meeting of the new or- 
ganization will be in September. 


Minister Joins Staff of 
School of Osteopathy 

Rev. F. W. Condit who has for sev- 
eral years been pastor of the Disciples 
church at Kirksville, Mo., has resigned 
to become dean and director of student 
activities at the American Sciiwoi of Os- 
teopathy at Kirksville. Mr. Condit has 
been teaching a class in psychology the 
past year, making particular application 
to the psychology of the sick room. Be- 
fore assuming the new position he will 
deliver a number of lectures on a Cliau- 
tauqua circvit. 


Minister Attacks 
Robinson’s Book 

“he way a new and popular book 
strikes the different members of the 
clericai profession is of course varied. 
“The Mind in the Making” 
has been so popular that the publishers 
could not catch up with the demand for 
a while, but not every minister finds the 
book to his liking. Rev. George Craig 
Stewart. paster of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
church of Evanston, Ill, preached 
against the book on a recent Sunday de- 
claring it te be “a rather frantic attempt 


Robinson's 
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to justify bolshevism in the realm of 
ethics, politics, social science and relj. 
gion.” Robinson advocates the scrapping 
of intellectual tradition and beginning al] 
over again. Dr. Stewart does not see 
it that way. He says: “Because Zion 
City, for instance. is wrong, it does not 
follow that Hollywood ss right. Because 
Czar Nicholas was wrong, it does not 
follow that Lenin is right. Because a 
thing was believed on Monday, does not 
prove that it is wrong the following 
Thursday.” 


Church People Shut 
Out of Newspapers 

The protest against lawless conditions 
in Los Angeles, a city that has the un- 
enviable distinction of more murders per 
thousand of population than Chicago or 
New York, brought together a meeting 
in Trinity Methodist church recently, 
where Rev. Robert Shuler addressed a 
congregation of three thousand people. 
Resolutions were passed condemning 
lawlessness and calling on certain public 
officials to enforce the laws against 
gambling, vice and liquor selling. A de- 
mand was made that the private life and 
administration of the district attorney 
be investigated. These resolutions were 
sent to the public press, but not a line 
appeared. As a result the church people 
decided to bring their resolutions to the 
public by another means. They print- 
ed a tract, and scattered it all over the 
city. The churches are strong in this 
city and one might expect that a united 
demand from the churches would pro- 
duce results. 


Sunday School Leader 
Honored on Birthday 

On July 11 John Wanamaker cele- 
brated his eighty-fourth birthday. His 
service to the Sunday school cause has 
been too great for the day to pass with 
out note on the part of the Sunday 


Disciples Winona Program Announced 


file to introduce problems of the com- 


HE program committee has finished 

its work for the international Dis- 
ciples convention at Winona Lake, Ind., 
Aug. 28-Sept. 3. Monday will be taken 
up with board meetings and the conven- 
tion proper will open Tuesday morning 
when the Recommendations committee 
and the nominating committee will hold 
their first sessions. The afternoon of 
that day will be taken up with reports, 
and on Tuesday evening Rev. S. E. 
Fisher of Champaign, IIl., will give the 
convention address. The program is 
largely made up of presentations of the 
special interests of the various depart- 
ments of the United Society. Among the 
outside speakers who will address the 
convention is Dr. W. O. Thompson, 
president of Ohio State University and 
also president of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, and Roy S. 
Hayes, feceral prohibition commissioner. 
The closing address of the convention 
will be given by Dr. W. Douglas Mac- 
kenzie, president of Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. Last year a period of free 
discussion was provided on Saturday 
which gave opportunity for the rank and 


munion. This feature has been with 
drawn this year under criticism from 
the conservatives who objected to the 
airing of liberal views last year. Most 
of the business of the convention will be 
done on Saturday. The issues which will 
command greatest interest are associated 
with foreign missions. Shall the College 
of Missions be removed from India 
The executive committee of the 
United Christian Missionary Society 
recommends that the college shall b 
moved either to New York or Chicago 
The board of managers prior to the cor 
vention will choose between these two 
cities. A bigger question relates to th 
practice of the churches in China in fe 
ceiving into some form of membership 
the unimmersed native Christians. Thi 
is called open membership by the com 
servatives and roundly condemned. Ret. 
John T. Brown, an American evangelist 
is coming home with a report as to th 
practices of the mission churches, 
Alexander and Mr. R. A, Doan, a fort 
er miissionary secretary, recently ™ 
turned from China, will no doubt spea 
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Books on the Church 


THE CRISIS OF THE CHURCHES 
By Leighton Parks ($2.50). 
CAN THE CHURCH SURVIVE IN THE 
CHANGING ORDER? 
By Albert Parker Fitch $0.80). 
THE BUILDING OF THE CHURCH 
By Charles E. Jefferson ($1.50). 
THE NEW HORIZON OF STATE AND CHURCH 
By W. H. P. Faunce ($0.80). 
CHRISTIAN UNITY: ITS PRINCIPLES AND 
POSSIBILITIES 
By Wm. Adams Brown and others ($2.50). 
THE HONOR OF THE CHURCH 
y Charlies R. Brown ($1.00). 
THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF A CHRISTIAN 
SOCIETY 
By T. R. Glover ($1.00). 
WHAT MUST THE CHURCH DO TO BE SAVED 
By E. F. Tittle ($1.25). 


Books on Religion 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION 
By Charles A. Ellwood ($2.25). 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CHRISTIANITY 
By Henry C. Vedder ($2.00). 
CREATIVE CHRISTIANITY 
By George Cross ($1.50). 
ENDURING INVESTMENTS 
By Roger Babson ($1.50). 
WHAT AND WHERE IS GOD 
By Richard L. Swain ($1.50). 
A CHRISTIAN’S APPRECIATION OF OTHER 
FAITHS 
By Gilbert Read ($2.50). 
WHAT CHRISTIANITY MEANS TO ME 
By Lyman Abbott ($1.75). 
AT ONE WITH THE INVISIBLE 
By E, Hershey Sneath and others ($3.00). 


Books on Jesus 


JESUS AND LIFE 
By J. F. McFadyen ($2.00). 
CHRISTIANITY AND CHRIST 
By William Scott Palmer ($2.00). 
THE GUIDANCE OF JESUS FOR TODAY 
By C. J. Cadoux ($2.00). 
JESUS AND PAUL 
By Benjamin W. Bacon ($2.50). 
TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF JESUS 
By V. G. Simkhovitch ($1.75). 
THE PROPOSAL OF JESUS 
By John A. Hutton ($1.50). 
JESUS IN THE EXPERIENCE OF MEN 
By T. R. Glover ($1.90). 


Books on the Social Order and 
Economics 
PROPERTY: ITS RIGHTS AND DUTIES 
Bishop Gore and others ($2.00). 
THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 
Harry F. Ward ($2.00). 
THE IRON MAN AND INDUSTRY 
Arthur Pound ($1.75). 
THE CHURCH AND INDUSTRIAL RECON. 
STRUCTION 
By Wm. Adams Brown and others ($2.00). 
THE COMING OF COAL 
Robert W. Bruere ($1.00). 
INDUSTRY AND HUMAN WELFARE 
William L. Chenery ($1.75). 


CHRISTIANIZING THE SOCIAL ORDER 

Walter Rauschenbusch ($2.25). 
SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF JESUS 

Walter Rauschenbusch ($1.15) ). 
CHRISTIANITY AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

Prepared by Federal Council ($0.50). 
THE Ce SOCIETY 

. H. Tawney ($1.40). 


Books on the Ministry 


THAT THE MINISTRY BE NOT BLAMED 
By John A. Hutton ($1.50). 
THE PROPHETIC MINISTRY FOR TODAY 
By Charles D. Williams ($1.50). 
AMBASSADORS OF GOD 
By S. Parkes Cadman ($2.50). 
PREACHING AND PAGANISM 
By Albert Parker Fitch ($2.00). 
HERALDS OF A PASSION 
By Charles L. Goodell ($1.25). 


Books on Immortality 

THE NEW LIGHT ON IMMORTALITY 
By John H. Randall ($1.75). 

BELIEF IN GOD AND IMMORTALITY 
By James T. Leuba ($2.50). 


Books on Religious Education 
JESUS THE MASTER TEACHER 
By H. H. Horne ($1.50). 
TRAINING THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
By L. A. Weigle ($0.75). 
A SOCIAL THEORY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 


By George A. Coe ($1.75). 

CRAYON AND CHARACTER (Chalk Talks) 
By B V. Griswold ($1.75). 

TALKS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
By L. A. Weigle ($1.35). 

THE WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL 
By H. F. Cope ($1.50). 


Purchase now—Pay Oct. 1. 


List herewith the books you wish and 
mail to us at once. You will receive the 
books without delay and may pay for them 
October |. Address The Christian Cen- 
tury Press, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Address LS Sen a 





(Note: Add any other books desired to your order.) 
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school forces of Pennsylvania. The chief 
of a great mercantile business was at 
his place of business as usual, but was 
compelled to spend a considerable part 
of the day in responding to congratula- 
tions. The 67 counties of the state were 
represented by as many boys and girls, 
each bearing a rose. Each rose bore a 
card bearing the autograph of the presi- 
dent of the Sunday school association. 


Cotner College Secures 
a New President 

An Omaha pastor, Mr. Cobbey, has 
been selected to succeed Rev. A. D. 
Harmon as president of Cotner college 
at Lincoln, Neb., the latter having taken 
the presidency of Transylvania Univer- 
sity. Cotner is a Disciples school which 
ministers to the far west and which 
last year had an enrollment of four hun- 
dred students. Mr. Cobbey is a former 
student of Cotner and for the past nine 
years has been pastor of First Chris- 
tian church of Omaha. 


Conference at Union 
Surpasses All Records 

The summer conferences. of ministers 
at Union Seminary which has just closed 
has surpassed all previous records in the 
matter of attendance. Two hundred and 
thirty men came together this year. Pro- 
fessor Scott of Union gave a stimulating 
course on the Holy Spirit in the New 
Testament. Professor Willard L. Sper- 
ry, the newly elected dean of the Theo- 
logical School of Harvard university, 
did fundamental work in his course on 
Worship. Professor Gerald B. Smith of 
Chicago dealt with the Social Program 
of Christianity in its historical and prac- 
tical aspects in a very competent way. 
Professor Lewis B. Paton of Hartford 
Theological seminary gave a suggestive 
course on the Social Problem in An- 
cient Israel. The lectures of Professor 
Fosdick of Union on Christianity and 
had a jphilosophical founda- 
tion. Professor Coe of Union treated 
The Reconstruction of Religious Edu- 
cation. He insisted that the ministry 
should push this work rapidly and in- 
telligently forward. Among other activ- 
ities of the was a Visit to Ellis 
certain social institutions 
city. The enrollment was by 
no means confined to the alumni of 
Union Seminary, though the course was 
primarily designed to serve them. 
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Women Preachers Will 
go to Winona Lake 

The International Association of 
Women Preachers will assemble August 
15-17 at Winona Lake, Ind. The speak- 








Church Seating, Palpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 18 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


NEW YORK Central Christian Church 


Finis 8. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. Sist &t, 
Kindly notify about removals to New York 
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ers on the program are ordained or li- 
censed women. ministers in Baptist, 
Congregational, Disciples, Methodist and 
other denominations. They come from 
New York and Washington states, and 
from many states in between. While the 
meetings are conducted by the women 
they are open to all visitors. Rev. M. 
Madeline Southard of Winfield, Kans., 
is president, and Rev. Marie Burr Wil- 
cox of Nelson, Neb., is secretary. 


Dr. Barton Goes East 
On Vacation 

Dr. W. E. Barton, moderator of the 
national council of Congregational 
churches and pastor of First Congrega- 
tional church of Oak Park has gone east 
for his vacation again this summer. As 
usual he will engage in literary labors, 
his task this summer being a new life 
of Abraham Lincoln with much original 
material in it. Last summer he was on 
the Pacific coast but this year he will be 
at Sunset Lake, Foxboro, Mass. He will 
fill a number of special preaching en- 
gagements in the east during the sum- 
mer. 


Unitarians Get Help 
from the Evangelicals 

The second annual Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League institute for religious ed- 
ucation is being held this year at Isles 
of Shoals, N. H. With a total of 261 en- 
rolled, the registration is now closed, 
there being no accommodations for oth- 
ers. The sessions will be held July 29 
to August 12. Among the instructors 
this summer are a number of Evangeli- 
cals. Dr. T. G. Soares will lecture as 





WHO’S WHO 


Of the two thousand most distin- 
guished persons reported in Who’s Who 
of 1917, 


were college graduates, 
had some college training, 
had no college training. 


Young women of ambition and high 
purpose can secure the most approved 
type of Junior College Education at 
lowest cost at 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri, Box 20 


R. H. Crossfield, LL.D., Pres. 
ES ER CITRIC RAAT TE 
| WHEN YOU GO TO THE 

NATIONAL CAPITAL 


You are invited to attend the 
VERMONT AVENUE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


National Representative Church Building 
Project Indorsed by Disciples’ Interna- 
tional Convention. 

Earle Wilfley, Pastor. 











EVANGELIST 


Chas. H. Gunsolus, 515 Blake St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Will go anywhere in 
the United States, Canada, England, etc. 
High School and University graduate, 
29 years of age and musician. True to 
the Book. Easy terms. Let me hear 
from you. 
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well as Dr. William Byron Forbush, 
head of the Knights of King Arthur, 
Rev. Hilary G. Richardson of New York 
will lecture on the old testament, while 
Dr. Charles R. Bowen of Meadville wil] 
speak on new testament themes. 


Methodist Training of Rural 
Workers Nation-wide. 

The rural work department of the 
board of home missions and church ex. 
tension of the Methodist Episcopal 
church is carrying on this summer 4 
great program for the town and rural 
pastors of the denominations. In vari- 
ous sections schools are being conduct. 
ed. Boston University has a particularly 
ambitious program this summer which 
is offered to fifteen districts of the 
church in New England. Professor M. 
A. Dawber of Boston University is act- 
ing as dean of the summer school. Bish. 
op Hughes will be a member of the 
faculty. It is worthy of special note 
that a number of foreign missionaries 
will give addresses, it being the point of 
view that many of the methods used on 
the foreign field are available here. From 
four to six every day the ministers will 
study the subject of play by participat- 
ing in games. 
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Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 
“There is nothing superior to it. ”— Ex positer. 
‘An invaluable tool."—The Sunday Sebod 

Times, 
“A great help. Simple and speedy.”—Prot 
Amos R ell 
“To be commended without reserve.”—Tw 
Continent. 
Send for circulars, or the Index itself o 
approval. 
WILSON INDEX CQO. 
Rex UT. East Haddam. Conneeticat 
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Label Without Libel 


Sometimes it's useful (as well as amusing) to try to classify your friends 
or compatriots, to sort and label them, and then survey the result. 

You'll find that the pigeon holes your specimens fall into are more likely 
to reveal yourselves than your victims. Your own mind will be better dis- 
played in selecting than your subject in being selected. 

As, for instance, Mr. Chesterton, who divides humanity into fools, knaves 
and revolutionists. Or the prominent critic who classifies American authors 
broadly as either patriotic or unpatriotic. Or the man who groups his fellow- 
men into Americans and foreigners. 

Here in The New Republic office we own to a habit of classifying our 
= = countrymen as either “New Republic sort of people” or other sort of people. 
ial That shows us up a bit, doesn't it? Particularly if you know what we mean 
aoa an by “‘a New Republic sort of a person.” Here's a letter we just got from one 
». From of them—a professor in the University of Southern California: 
ers will 
rticipat- 


al note 


“It (the November 16th) is an issue to be proud of; paper, text, a 
prevailing attitude of fair-play along with a capable handling of 
particular problems, make the reading of its pages eminently sat- 
isfactory; moreover, it has the prime quality of readableness. 
“The New Republic has made a good reputation in the past few 
years for good sense and thoroughness in dealing with current 
problems; and this copy shows its qualities at the best.” 
Faithfully yours, 
James Marin Drxon, 
“Professor of Comparative Literature 
and the Higher Journalism.” 


That's what we call a “New Republic sort of person’ —naturally, be- 
cause he earnestly writes himself down as one. But there's more to it than 
that. A “New Republic sort of person’ doesn't have to like The New Repub- 
lic or even agree with it. He may be like the gentleman who “always reads 
The New Republic with interest because he is so rarely in accord with its reas- 
oning or spirit." In fact, our “New Republic person” doesn't even have to 
read The New Republic. Broadly, he is anybody who finds thinking not only 
necessary but actually interesting; who finds impartial discussion not an im- 
practical ideal but a most hard-headed, practical means of getting things done; 
a democrat who knows that votes may be counted but opinions must be 
weighed. 

But if he’s that kind, sooner or later he'll be reading The New Republic. 
And here are five attractive ways for him to begin: 


Subscribing Made Easy 


. Three Months’ Acquaintance Subscription . $1.00 
. A year each of The New Republic and 


Review of Reviews and copy of the new I accept your offer No 
one-volume Wells History 
. A year of The New Republic and Queen for which send me The New Republic for 
Victoria by Lytton Strachey (N. R. Edi- 
tion) 


. Ayear of The New Republic and The Story 
of Mankind by Hendrik Van Loon (N. R. 
Edition) 

. A year of The New Republic and New 
Churches for Old by John Haynes Holmes. $6.00 


(Use the coupon today) 
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CHOOSE A CRUISE! 


GO WITH OUR CONGENIAL “CHRISTIAN CENTURY” PARTY 





No. 1 


or 








MEDITERRANEAN 


WHICH? 


No. 2 
ROUND THE WORLD 








65 Days, sailing from New York, Feb. 3, 1923. 
$600 and up, according to size and location of 
stateroom. 


1. A Great Steamer 
The entire Mediterranean Round on the sump- 
tuous oi] burning Express Steamer 


“EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 

25,000 tons, 42,500 tons displacement; 14 
spacious public rooms, 3 promenade decks. 
Palatial Domed Dining Saloon seating 437 peo- 
ple, electric elevator, gymnasium, ballroom, 
palm garden—one of the Marine Monarchs of 
the Atlantic. The famous Canadian Pacific 
cuisine and service throughout. Sea sickness 
almost eliminated. 


. A Wonderful Itinerary 

Including 19 days in The Holy Land and 
Egypt, also Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada 
and the Alhambra), Gibraltar (Tangier), Al- 
giers, Athens, Constantinople, the Bosphorus 
and Black Sea, Haifa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Bethany (Damascus, Sea of Galilee, Nazareth, 
Samaria, Jericho, the Jordan and Dead Sea, 
Desert of Sinai), Alexandria, Cairo, Heliopolis 
(Memphis, Luxor, Karnak, Thebes, Philae, As- 
souan, and the Great Dam, First Cataract), Na- 
ples, Pompeii (Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), Rome, 
Nice, Monte Carlo, Havre (Paris, and French 
Battlefields), London, Liverpool, Quebec, Mon- 
treal, and New York—AN ENGROSSING 
PROGRAM OF TRAVEL. 


- Lowest Average Cost Among Orient Cruises. 
$600 and up, according to stateroom, including 
regular ship and shore expenses. This is Clark's 
19th Annual Cruise, insuring highest standard of 
experienced and expert service throughout. 


. Great Inspirational Features 
Shipboard Services and Lectures, Travel 
Club Meetings, Entertainments, Deck Sports, 
Musical Programs at Lunches and Dinners. 
Trained Directors for Shore Trips, Lady Chap- 


erones, Physician, Trained Nurses 








120 Days, starting from New York, Jan. 23, 1923, 
$1,000 and up, according to size and location of 
stateroom, 
on the luxurious 
Quadruple Screw Express 


S. S. “EMPRESS OF FRANCE.” 


Unsurpassed Canadian Pacific Cuisine 
and Service Throughout. 
Inspiring Religious, Educational, and Social Features 
make the ship life a constant delight. 


Visiting 
The World’s Supreme Places 
of Interest: 


Havana, Colon, Panama, Cocos (Treasure Island), 
San Francisco, Hawaii, 14 days in Japan at Yo 
hama, Tokyo, Kamikura (Nikko), Osaka (Nara) 
Kyoto, Kobe, the Inland Sea, and Nagasaki; He 
Kong, the Pearl River, Canton, Manila, Batavia 
and Buitenzorg in Java, Singapore, Rangoon, 19 
days in India and Ceylon at Calcutta (Darjeeli 
and the Himalayas, Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpe 
Agra, Delhi), Bombay, Colombo and Kandy, F 
Sea, Suez Canal, Cairo, Port Said, Naples, Gibrak 
tar, Havre, Southampton, Quebec, Montreal, 
New York. 

Dr. D. E. Lorenz, who goes as Managing Director 
Clark’s 3d Round the World Cruise, will b 
charge of our party, giving our group of friends t 
benefit of his previous Round the World experienc 





Stop-over for Europe can be 
arranged for both Cruises. 
D. E. Lorenz, Ph. D., Author of ‘The Mediter- 


ranean Traveler,” and Managing Director of 
Clark’s 1922 Orient “Empress of Scotland” 
Cruise, will have charge of the “Christian 
Century” Party. 











JOIN ONE OF OUR SELECT “CHRISTIAN CENTURY” PARTIES TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


or ROUND THE WORLD. 


Write today for 100-page Illustrated Book and Ship Diagram. State which Cruise. 


“CHRISTIAN CENTURY” CRUISE PARTY, 
508 South Dearborn Street 

















